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EDITOR’S NOTE: The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was set up “to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture.’ The importance, at least potential, of 
such an organization has been obvious to everyone as are also the dif- 
ficulties of collaboration in fields which are dominated by ultimate 
philosophical and religious principles. In 1947 the Public Affairs Press 
published UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Philosophy by the director 
general, Julian Huxley. Despite the implications of the title of the book 
and of Mr. Huzley’s official position, the views presented were personal, 
and this was made clear by a note that disclaimed official responsibility 
for Mr. Huxley's opinions. These opinions were disquieting, however, 
to those, especially Catholics and Thomisis, who were profoundly inter- 
ested in the work of UNESCO and yet could not accept the orientation 
proposed by its director general. Yet Mr. Huzley’s book remains the 
only widely publicized and thorough attempt to outline a philosophical 
foundation for unEsco. The editors of THE MopERN SCHOOLMAN 
have therefore decided to reprint the opening address given by M. 
Jacques Maritain at the first meeting of the UNESCO conference held 
at the Escuela Nacional de Maestros in Mexico City on November 6, 
1947. Thus the views of a distinguished Catholic and internationally 
known philosopher will be made readily available to all those who are 
interested in the future of UNESCO. 

M. Jacques Maritain, who needs no introduction as a philosopher and 
author, was head of the French delegation and president of the 
UNESCO General Conference, which was held in Mexico City in 
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November, 1947. The text of M. Maritain’s address was kindly sup- 
plied by the Information Service of the Ambassade de France, in New 
York City. 


INTRODUCTION 


In addressing you today, gentlemen, I should like to begin by referring 
to two remarks made by President Léon Blum in his address of 
November 1, 1945, at the Conference which established unEsco. At 
that time, M. Blum called to mind that at San Francisco, from as early 
as June of 1944, the French delegation had caused a motion to be 
adopted, the first clause of which provided that “peace among nations, 
to be just and enduring, must be based upon mutual understanding and 
knowledge” ; and he added: 


What we all desire—not only those here present but also 
those whose temporary absence we regret—is to make our 
contribution—as may be read in the first sentence of the 
preliminary draft of the Conference of Allied Ministers— 
to international security and peace, as well as to the well- 
being of the peoples of the world. 


He also said, when referring to the request made by the French delega- 
tion that Paris be chosen for the headquarters of the Preparatory Com- 
mission : 


We beg you not to interpret our request as implying that 
France lays claim to any intellectual and spiritual pre- 
rogative. France’s qualifications are more ancient than 
those of other nations, they are not more glorious. If we 
possess any advantage, it derives on the one hand, from 
the fact that French culture has always been distinguished 
by a tendency towards universality ; that there is in France 
an age-old tradition of generosity, of liberal thought, which 
accord with the spirit of the future organization; and on 
the other hand, because all branches, all forms of human 
civilization—science, general culture, literature, the arts, 
technique—in so far as it borders on art—have always 
developed side by side and in close and reciprocal com- 
munion. 


Those words appear to me to define exactly the contribution which 
may be expected from the French spirit, in participating in the common 
work of an organization in which all cultures and civilizations, animated 
by the spirit inherent in each—whether it springs from the Latin or 
English-speaking world, from the Eastern or Far-Eastern world—must 
play their part, and in which patient experimentation and the search for 
enlightening principles must supplement one another. They are also 
of great value to the philosopher, bound by his vocation to examine all 
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things in their universal aspects and to endeavour to draw from the real 
the principles of synthesis; and this gives me courage to call to your 
attention certain general problems which, to me, seem of vital importance. 


UNESCO AND THE PRESENT-DAY CRISIS 


We meet at an extremely grave moment in world history, a moment 
when, confronted by international tension and growing antagonisms— 
the dangers of which it would be vain to belittle—vast sections of public 
opinion are running the risk of allowing themselves to be obsessed by 
the spectre of catastrophe and of surrendering to the belief that war 
is inevitable. The anguish of the peoples breaks out on all sides. In 
this world, crushed beneath the burden of postwar distresses and under 
the leaden weight of rival economic, political, and ideological interests, 
shall not those consecrated to work of the mind, those who feel 
the responsibility of such a mission, give voice to the primitive instinct 
_ for preservation, to the immense longing for peace and liberty, and to 
the repudiation of misery and death, which, despite a strange passivity 
more akin to despair than to strength of soul, stir the hidden depths of 
men’s minds? Shall not such men proclaim that resignation to disaster 
is the worst of all follies; that fear and its reflexes, when yielded to, 
attract the very dangers most dreaded; that the more dramatic the 
situation of the peoples, and the greater the clarity of vision demanded 
of statesmen, the more vigorously must the idea of the inevitability of 
war be denounced as a fatal surrender of human intelligence and dignity? 
Shall they not, if only for the honor of our species and the good of the 
future, call upon the conscience of man, which must be awakened and 
upon which, above all else, depends the battle against collective suicide ; 
and shall they not do so on behalf of the real establishment of peace? 
I am well aware that such declarations lie within the competence neither 
of uNESCo nor of this Conference. At least, I can say that the 
present circumstances remind us drastically that the mission of 
UNESCO is to make an effective contribution, as President Léon Blum 
reminded us in the address from which I have quoted, to international 
security and peace; and that, as was stressed by Mr. MacLeish at the 
second session of the Executive board, the Organization was not 
created to look after the theoretical progress of education, science, and 
culture, but to make use of it in implementing the concrete and positive 
work of bringing about peace among the nations. 


THE PRACTICAL GOAL OF UNESCO 


I want to emphasize this practical goal of the Organization which 
brings us together—to emphasize it by attempting an analysis of its 
‘implications. 
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Before coming to what is uNEsco’s proper work, I shall take the 
liberty of making a few remarks about problems which the practical 
goal I have just mentioned inevitably evokes, and which affect the per- 
sonal conscience of each one of us. For it is not merely through ideas, 
not merely through facts and figures, but by an effort of the mind to 
throw light upon basic difficulties and to come to decisions about them 
—decisions which result only from the personal meditation of each 
individual—that we can achieve, both in the world and in human con- 
sciousness, that preliminary work which conditions peace and prepares 
for it. ‘ 


NECESSITY FOR A SUPRANATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The first questions which present themselves to one who seriously 
meditates upon the conditions of a just and enduring peace are obviously 
those summoned up by the idea of a supranational organization of the 
peoples. No one is ignorant of the obstacles which today, even more 
than immediately following the victory, rise up to impede the realization 
of such an idea. At this hour, a truly supranational world organization 
is beyond the realm of possibility. A philosopher would fail in his duty 
were he not to add that this task, today impossible, is nevertheless a 
necessity and that without it, the creation of a just and enduring peace 
cannot possibly be conceived. Hence it follows that the first duty 
incumbent upon the men of today is that they work with all their might 
to make possible that which is thus exposed as a necessity. 


DIFFICULTIES OF A SUPRANATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


If you speak to specialists on international law of the ideas set forth 
by Mr. Emery Reves is his Anatomy of Peace, if you tell them that the 
establishment of a state of permanent peace assumes as a prerequisite 
that the idea of absolute national sovereignty be abandoned, and that 
relations between nations be ordered not by treaties, but by law, they 
will reply that these ideas are not new to them; they have known all 
that for a long time. And what they know also is that in the present 
structure of the world, as history has formed it—and precisely because 
it is founded on the absolute sovereignty of states—all paths through 
which states and governments must pass to achieve such a transforma- 
tion, even if they so desired, are blocked by insuperable obstacles. What 
are we to conclude except that this transformation, should it come about 
some day, will be attained along different paths—I allude to an impetus 
arising from the human conscience and will of the peoples; an impetus 
so vast and so potent, that it will impose itself upon states and govern- 
ments, even upon those least disposed to give free rein to spontaneous 
movements of opinion? If there exists any effort towards creative 
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transformation, in support of which men of good will may call upon the 
peoples of the earth, even should it become entangled with irrational 
currents, as usually occurs in such instances, it is indeed this effort to 
establish a supranational community, founded on law and directed, 
within the scope of its well-defined powers, by men whose functions 
endow them with a citizenship which in itself is supranational. 


SIGNS OF POPULAR AWAKENING 


Is the world capable of such an effort as I have described? What 
crises will still be needed to convince men of this necessity? All that 
we can say without undue optimism is that a few premonitory signs are 
visible. It is not without significance that in the United States, two 
years ago, a committee of intellectuals and educators was formed under 
_ the authority of the president of the University of Chicago—Dr. Robert 
Hutchins—‘‘to frame a world constitution.” This committee takes its 
inspiration from the initiatives launched by The Federalist at the time 
_of the struggle to establish the Constitution of the United States of 
America, and it has, since last June, issued a monthly publication, 
Common Cause. It is not without significance—and it is a privilege 
for me to have the honour of here calling it to mind—that one of the 
paragraphs of the preamble to the Constitution of the Fourth French 
Republic is drafted in the following terms: “On condition of reciprocity, 
France consents to limitations of sovereignty necessary to the organiza- 
tion and defense of peace.” 

With your permission I should now like to dwell for a moment on a 
statement that, though commonplace indeed, seems to me to demand 
the attention of every one of us: namely, that in human history the mind 
always lags behind material advancement and events. It is all too clear 
today that the mind has failed in a number of essential tasks which the 
world expected of it, and that man runs the risk of paying dearly for 
their nonfulfillment. Our intellectual atmosphere will remain poisoned 
as long as several crucial problems are not clearly stated and as long as, 
in the field of thought at least, no solution of these problems is suggested 
to mankind. Among these problems I shall cite three, each of a very 
different nature. 


THE PROBLEM OF REALPOLITIK 


The first is the problem of Machiavellism and Realpolitik. The cure 
of the postwar world urgently required—if not, alas, in the conduct of 
governments, at least in the conscience of peoples and in their common 
intelligence—a clear understanding that the maxim according to which 
politics are not concerned with good and evil is a murderous error ; that 
Machiavellism, although it may achieve immediate success, in the long 
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run of itself leads to ruin; that absolute Machiavellism inevitably 
destroys a moderate Machiavellism ; and that the principle and the power 
of Machiavellism, absolute or moderate, can be conquered only by the 
principle and the power of genuine political justice, in a spiritual atmos- 
phere in which it is possible for heroic willpower to assert itself. 


THE PROBLEM OF COLLECTIVE MORAL GUILT 


The second problem is the problem of the collective moral transgres- 
sion of which a nation can be guilty and of the collective moral recovery 
to which it can be bound. For speculative thought, as well as for prac- 
tical judgment, there is no problem that is more difficult or more 
perilous. But this is no reason for evading it. Since the crimes against 
humanity committed by Nazi Germany, this problem has concerned all 
of us vitally ; it is not good for humanity to remain in perplexity about it. 

It is doubtless true that no nation is entirely guiltless and that in the 
distant origins of historical conflicts each one of us has some grounds 
for self-accusation ; but that is not the point. Nor is it to the point that 
the errors committed by a government and by its leaders entail historical 
sanctions against the nation which the nation must accept not only as 
inevitable, but as justified. The question involves a people’s recognition 
or lack of recognition of the evil by which it has allowed itself to be 
contaminated, and of which the members of a community, even those 
who remained personally immune, even those who personally fought 
against it, recognize or do not recognize that this community is guilty. 

It is not good for a nation to humiliate itself before others. And it 
is not good for a nation to become hardened by pride. There is a way 
of beating the breast and accepting humiliation which destroys the dig- 
nity of a nation. And there is a way of refusing to beat the breast by 
deceiving one’s conscience and by hiding that hatred which destroys that 
dignity no less cruelly. But is there no path out of this dilemma? Is there 
no way of acknowledging painfully and courageously the sins of the 
community to which one belongs; no way of desiring, at all costs, that 
this community atone for them and free itself of them; no way which, 
for a people determined to rehabilitate itself morally, is testimony to 
and a safeguard of its dignity? After wanting to enslave the world and 
after trusting in a Fiihrer of destruction acting in the name of a national 
interest exalted above all other considerations, the German people sus- 
tained an unprecedented defeat. Today they are suffering grievously, 
and it is our duty as men to have compassion on them in their suffer- 
ings. But it would be their worst tragedy if such suffering should 
prove vain and did not awaken in them the consciousness of their respon- 
sibilities, as well as both an abhorrence of the crimes committed and the 
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will to render worthy service to the human community in a purified 
moral atmosphere. It is the duty of the nations of the world to help 
the Germans combat despair. It is also—and above all—the duty of 
those who are concerned with the spiritual rehabilitation of Germany 
(notably those people who, in Germany itself, are in charge of moral 
and religious interests) to tell the Germans the truth, not in order to 
humiliate them or crush them, but to give them what they can rightfully 
expect in their unfortunate state and what is the primary condition of 
their moral renaissance. More than ever is it appropriate to mention 
here the paramountcy of the spirit. If repentance and hope, manly 
repentance and honest hope, are not awakened at one and the same time 
in the depths of the German conscience, the German problem will con- 
tinue to threaten calamity to the German nation itself and to the peace 
of the world. ; 


THE PROBLEM OF TECHNOLOGY 


The third problem whose urgency each one of us grasps is the problem 
of the human value and the human use of science and technical knowl- 
edge. The coming of the atomic age has suddenly revealed to the world 
the terrible nature of this problem. Man no longer believes that science 
and technical knowledge alone ensure progress and happiness for his 
race. Instead, he is filled with terror at the sight of the destruction 
and the catastrophes which science and technical knowledge can cause. 
Men of science are questioning themselves; and it is with deep respect 
and in an attempt to perceive the scope of the drama involved that we 
should consider the anguish of a scientist of genius like Albert Einstein. 

It is not enough to call the attention of peoples to the catastrophes 
of the end of the world, which discoveries in modern physics may lead 
to if another armed conflict should occur. Fear is not enough to make 
us wise. Nor is it sufficient to tell the peoples of the world that these 
very discoveries, if used for purposes of peace, can open unprecedented 
vistas of prosperity and freedom for the human race. A possibility 
is not enough to create happiness. What is required of human intelli- 
gence is that it recognize the fact that we have entered a crucial age in 
our history, an age in which, under pain of death, the tremendous sources 
of power secured by scientific mastery of matter must be made subject 
to reason through overcoming the irrational temptations to which man 
is prone, especially in his collective existence. What is also required is 
to understand that there is an inner hierarchy and a vital connection 
between the virtues of the human soul; that science has as its rightful 
domain means, a domain that is subject to something which is not 
science, which is not commensurable with science, and which is called 
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wisdom; and that neither peace nor liberty nor dignity will be assured 
to us in the world of tomorrow until, within the structures of civiliza- 
tion and the consciousness of mankind (and of scientists themselves) 
science and wisdom are reconciled and the applications of science strictly 
subjected to moral law and to the true purposes of human life. There 
was a time when we expected science to solve or do away with the 
problems of ethics, metaphysics, and religion, a time when we counted 
on scientists to some day set up a spiritual authority which would lead 
humanity toward the green pastures of necessary progress. Today we 
have to defend science against those who, after asking of it more than 
it can give, equally unreasonably accuse it of having failed. On the 
other hand, we see men of science involved in serious internal conflict 
over the question of the relation between their conscience as men and 
the possible use of their work as scientists; I might even say that we 
see them in danger of being treated by the governments as a simple 
industrial element made particularly valuable because of its production 
in the field of discovery. Thus it is the very dignity of science and of 
the scientist which is at stake; and it is to maintain and save this 
dignity, as well as to direct the applications of science for the well-being 
of the world and not for its destruction, that mankind needs a powerful 
renewal of wisdom, a reintegration of ethical, metaphysical, and religious 
truths in culture, and that reconciliation of science and wisdom of which 
I spoke a few moments ago. 


COMMON UNITY IN UNESCO 


I have been speaking of certain problems which concern us all because 
they relate to some of the spiritual and cultural conditions for the con- 
struction of the peace towards which it is UNESCO’s aim to contribute. 
My last remarks will bear upon another problem referring to UNESCO’s 


proper work and to the kind of agreement amidst diversity which it 
assumes. 


THEORETICAL DISAGREEMENT 


At first sight, there is something paradoxical about UNESCco’s task, 
since it implies intellectual agreement between men whose views of the 
world, of culture, and even of knowledge are different and actually 
opposed. We must, I think, look this paradox in the face: it is but an 
expression of the serious malaise prevailing in the intellectual world of 
our time. 

Modern thought has been likened, not without reason, to a tower of 
Babel. Never, indeed, were minds so profoundly, so sorely divided. 
As human thought becomes divided into more and more specialized 
departments, it becomes more difficult to realize the implicit philosophies 
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in which each one of us is de facto involved. Doctrines and mystical 
beliefs, mental traditions and schools of thought conflict, without its 
being even possible for one of them to understand so much as the words 
the others use in expressing their thoughts; the voice of each is mere 
sound to fellow travelers on the road. Dig as we may, there are no 
common foundations for speculative thought; it has no longer any 
common tongue. 

In these circumstances, how can we imagine an agreement of minds 
among men who are gathered together precisely in order to accomplish 
a common intellectual task, men who come from the four corners of the 
globe and who not only belong to different cultures and civilizations, but 
are of antagonistic spiritual associations and schools of thought? Is an 
organism like UNESCO to throw up the sponge and abandon any 
declaration of common ideas and common principles and to content itself 
with compiling documents and surveys, factual data and statistics? Or 
should it, on the contrary, attempt to establish an artificial conformity 
of minds and to fix upon a common doctrinal denominator which would 
be likely, in the course of discussion, to diminish and finally disappear 
altogether ? 


PRACTICAL AGREEMENT 


The solution, I think, must be sought in another direction. Because, 
as I said at the beginning of my speech, the goal of UNESCO is a 
practical goal, agreement between minds can be reached spontaneously, 
not on the basis of common speculative ideas, but on common practical 
ideas; not on the affirmation of one and the same conception of the 
world, of man, and of knowledge, but upon the affirmation of a single 
body of practical convictions. No doubt, this is little enough, the 
minimum of intellectual agreement. Yet it is enough to enable a great 
task to be undertaken, and it would be a great gain to become aware of 
this body of common practical convictions. 

I should like to note here that the word “ideology” and the word 
“principles” can be interpreted in two very different senses. I have 
shown that the present state of division among minds does not permit of 
agreement on a common speculative ideology or on common principles of 
explanation. But, on the other hand, as we are concerned with a basic 
practical ideology and basic principles of action implicitly recognized 
today in a live, even if not formulated, state by the consciousness of 
peoples, we find that they constitute grosso modo a sort of common 
denominator, a sort of unwritten common law, at the point where in 
practice the most widely separated theoretical ideologies and mental 
traditions converge. To understand this, it is only necessary to make 
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the appropriate distinction between the rational justifications involved 
in the spiritual dynamism of a philosophic doctrine or religious faith and 
the practical conclusions which, although justified in different ways by 
different persons, are principles of action with a common ground of 
similarity for everyone. I am quite certain that my way of justifying 
belief in the rights of man and the ideal of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity is the only way with a firm foundation in truth. This does not 
prevent me from being in agreement on these practical convictions with 
people who are certain that their way of justifying them, entirely differ- 
ent from mine or opposed to mine in its theoretical dynamism, is equally 
the only way founded upon truth. Though both believe in the demo- 
cratic charter, a Christian and a rationalist will still give mutually incom- 
patible justifications for their belief, if their hearts and minds and blood 
were involved, and would fight each other for them. And God forbid 
that I should say it does not matter to know which of the two is right! 
It matters essentially. The fact remains, however, that on the practical 
expression of this charter they are in agreement and can formulate 
together common principles of action. 

In my opinion, it is in this way that the paradox to which I drew 
attention just now is to be resolved. The ideological agreement neces- 
sary among those who are working to make science, culture, and educa- 
tion contribute to the establishment of a real peace is confined to a 
certain corpus of practical points and principles of action. But within 
these limits there is, and there must be, an ideological agreement, which, 
for all its practical nature, is nonetheless of capital importance. Each 
commits himself fully, with all his philosophic and religious convictions, 
in the justification he proposes for this body of practical principles— 
and how could he speak sincerely except in the light of the speculative 
convictions which inspire his whole thought? But he could not insist 
that others should accept his justification of the practical principles on 
which they all agree. And the practical principles in question are a 
sort of charter which is indispensable to effective common action and 
which it is most important to define for the good and the success of the 
work of pacification to which their common endeavors are devoted. 

For this reason we must stress the vital importance—although 
restricted to the practical field—of the common ideology to which 
UNESCO has appealed ever since its foundation. We must stress in 
particular the importance of the declaration of principle in which it 
declared, in the preamble drafted at-the London Conference, “that the 
great and terrible war which has now ended was a war made possible 
by the denial of the democratic ideal of the dignity, equality and respect 
of the human person, and by the determination to substitute for it, by 
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playing on ignorance and prejudice, the doctrine of the inequality of 
men and races”; and “that the wide diffusion of culture and the educa- 
tion of humanity for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to 
the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations 
must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern.” That is why 
I consider that one of the major tasks undertaken by the United Nations 
is this new declaration of human rights, to the drafting of which 
UNESCO is contributing. 


SOME TASKS FOR UNESCO 


Speaking more generally, if it is true not only that the final goal of 
UNESCO is a practical goal, but also that upon this practical goal 
depend both the harmony of the minds composing it and the effectiveness 
of its action, does it not seem that, by concentrating primarily upon a 
restricted number of achievements of wide scope, UNESCO is most 
likely to carry out the difficult task assigned to it and to fulfill the 
- expectations of the world? This recommendation has already been 
expressed by France’s representatives at previous meetings. 

I should like to add another recommendation: that the sciences deal- 
ing with man should be no less an object of our interest than the 
physical and natural sciences. Is it not clear that the knowledge of man 
and the development of a new humanism are the most important factors 
in science and culture for the establishment of a lasting peace? The 
' knowledge of man is far more difficult and much less advanced than 
that of the physical world and, therefore, requires all the more help and 
encouragement. In this connection, we are surprised to see that, up 
to the present, not only has the amount allocated for administrative 
expenses in UNESCO’s budget been considerably in excess of that 
allocated for creative activities, but that, even within the latter category 
the proportion devoted to the social sciences—to that body of knowledge 
which President Roosevelt so aptly called the science of human relations 
—has been so much less than that devoted to the sciences concerned 
with material nature. 

I should also like to add that to make education, science, and culture 
serve the interests of peace is not to separate the organization of scientific 
work from work on behalf of peace (by which I mean devoting one’s 
activities, on the one hand, to theoretical and, so far as possible, exhaus- 
tive analysis and planning, and on the other, confining practical work for 
peace to a mere effort to disseminate the ideals of UNESCo and to 
employ mass information methods) ; but it is rather to organize scientific 
work itself, like cultural and educational work, on a rational basis, as 
part of the work for peace which is to be encouraged. UNESCO must 
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organize itself from the beginning for this practical object, so that by 
assisting science in its search for truth, by promoting international 
co-operation among scientists, and by appealing to scientists to devote 
themselves to enlightening the mind of the community it may succeed 
in interesting the world of science and culture, and the nations them- 
selves, in the work for peace which the Organization is carrying out. 


THE PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES OF UNESCO 


In any case, what I have tried to bring out in the latter part of these 
remarks is the practical goal of the task for which we are met together, 
and the necessity of basing this task on practical convictions and moti- 
vating principles common to us all. The final object of UNESCO’s 
work is to contribute to world peace, international security, and the 
permanent advantage of the nations through education, science and cul- 
ture. We all know that there is no peace without justice. We all know 
that, as the preamble to which I referred just now says, “since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” And we all know that, if peace is to be 
prepared in the thoughts of men and the minds of the nations, it can 
only be done if those minds come to a profound conviction of principles 
such as the following: that a good policy is first and foremost a just 
policy ; that every nation must endeavour to understand the psychology, 
development, and traditions, the material and moral needs, the personal 
dignity and historic vocation of other peoples because each nation must 
keep in mind not only its own interests, but the common good of the 
family of nations; that this awakening of mutual understanding and of 
the consciousness of the civilized community (though it requires a sort 
of spiritual revolution in view, alas, of the age-old habits of human 
history) is a necessity for public welfare in a world which henceforth 
is one for life or death, however tragically it may be divided in political 
interests and passions; that to place the national interests above all 
others is the surest way of losing all; that a community of free men is 
inconceivable unless it recognizes that truth is the expression of what is 
right and just and not of what, at a given moment, is most advantageous 
to the human group; that it is not permissible to put an innocent man 
to death because he has become a useless and costly burden to the 
nation or because he obstructs the activities of a particular group; that 
the human person has a dignity which is fundamental for the good of 
the community itself and which the community, in its own interests, must 
respect; that man as a human, civic, social, and working person has 
fundamental rights and fundamental duties; that the common weal must 
take precedence over individual interests; that the working world is 
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entitled to undergo the social changes demanded by the fact that it has 
come of age historically ; that the masses are entitled to their share of 
the benefits of culture and the intellect; that conscience is inviolable; 
that men of different creeds and different spiritual associations must 
recognize mutually their rights as fellow citizens in the civilized com- 
munity ; that, for the common good, it is the duty of the state to respect 
religious liberty and freedom of research; that because of the funda- 
mental equality of men, racial, class, or caste prejudices and racial dis- 
crimination are crimes against both human nature and personal dignity 
and are a deep-seated threat to peace. 


CONCLUSION 


If a state of peace worthy of the name, firm and lasting, is one day 
to be established among the peoples, it will not be dependent only upon 
the political, economic, and financial agreements made by diplomats 
and statesmen ; it will not be dependent only upon the legal creation of 
_a truly supranational co-ordinating body with efficient implements for 
action. It will be dependent also upon the genuine support given in 
the conscience of men to practical principles like those I have just 
mentioned. It will depend, too, to state the matter truly, on that “acces- 
sion of soul,” of which Bergson said that our world, developed as it is 
by technical methods, stands in need, and on an overwhelming outpour- 
ing of that free and sovereign energy which comes to us/from above 
and which, to whatever school of thought, to whatever religious confes- 
sion we belong, we recognize by the name of brotherly love, and which 
was expressed in such a way in the Gospel that it has stirred the con- 
science of mankind for ever. 


TWO CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHERS AND THE 
CONCEPT OF BEING 


Sister M. Exizasetu, I.H.M. 


I 

St. Thomas defines the proper object of the intellect as the essence or 
form abstracted from material things,! and again as “being, the notion of 
which is included in all things whatsoever a man apprehends.” ? Though 
in each of these definitions a particular meaning of the first general 
notion, ens, is stressed, yet in each St. Thomas is expressing a terminus, 
the end result of an intellectual process. From both expressions, how- 
‘ever, it is evident that ideas originate in the sensible order. The intel- 
lect begins not with ens in quantum ens, though such a notion may be 
present to some degree, but rather with the real things of the external 
world. It is precisely in this strong anchorage in reality that the rich- 
ness and significance of the metaphysical ideas lie. 


St.. Thomas states the nature and function of the human intellect as 
follows: 


But the human intellect holds a middle place; . . . it is 
proper to it to know a form existing individually in cor- 
poreal matter, but not as existing in this individual matter. 
. . . Therefore we must needs say that our intellect under- 
stands material things by abstracting from phantasms.? 


The human intellect, in other words, occupies a position midway be- 
tween pure spirits—whose proper object is the immaterial—and the 
senses—which cognize only the sensible concrete individual. Thus it is 
proper to the mind of man to apprehend forms which exist in corporeal 
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1Cf, ST, I, 85.1 (ed. Leon.). 


2", . ens cujus intellectus includitur in omnibus quaecumque quis appre- 
hendit.” Jbid., I-II, 94.2. 

3“Tntellectus autem humanus medio modo se habet: . . . proprium eius est 
cognoscere formam in materia quidem corporali individualiter existentem, non 
tamen prout est in tali materia. . . . Et ideo necesse est dicere quod intellectus 
noster intelligit materialia abstrahendo a phantasmatibus . . .” Jbid.. I. 85.1 
trans. Anton C, Pegis in Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas (New ork: 
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matter, but to apprehend them in a manner which transcends the way 
in which they exist. The spiritual and immaterial are known through 
an abstractive power: man’s knowledge is of necessity a process, an 
id quo cognoscitur. 

In this recognition of the natural movement of the intellect from or 
through the sensible to the abstract, St. Thomas preserves what Father 
Hawkins calls the psychological approach to the problem of being.* 
Inasmuch as the Angelic Doctor holds both the concrete thing and the 
abstract notion before the mind, he stays in the realm of experience 
and refuses to lose the existing individual in the universal or to ignore 
the universal which takes its rise in the diverse objects presented to the 
mind. To lose sight of the existent in a logical discussion of general 
propositions drawn from it, is to ignore both the nature and value of 
human thought.5 

In his analysis of metaphysical knowledge, the intellectual process 
which grasps the notion of being, St. Thomas indicates two levels or 
degrees, each of which gains some notion of ens: 


By one, which is called the intelligence of indivisibles, it 

knows of anything what it is. By another operation, how- 

ever, it composes and divides, . . . . and these same two 

operations correspond to two aspects in regard to things. 

The first operation, indeed, regards the nature itself... . 

The second operation looks to the existence of the 

pues. 
In its first act the intellect knows in some way “what a thing is.” St. 
Thomas says that in this first act it knows “sub quadam confusione,” a 
particular something outside itself.7 He calls this an abstraction char- 
acterized by a regard for the quiddities of things: to some degree the 
intellect grasps the essential qualities or properties of a concrete material 
thing ; in some way it attains the quid est. For example, the notion of 
color may be conceived by the intellect, not as inhering in the colored 
object, in the same way or mode, but under an intelligible form. So, 


4D. J. B. Hawkins, “The Anatomy of Existence,” Dublin Review, October, 
1946, p. 99. 

5 Ibid., “If there were no realm of existence, the knowledge which we have of 
the relationship of general terms would be ultimately meaningless.” 

6“ | | duplex est operatio intellectus. Una quae dicitur intelligentia indi- 
visibilium, qua cognoscitur de unaquaque re quid est. Alia vero est, qua com- 
ponit et dividit . . . et hae quidem duae operationes, duobus quae sunt in rebus 
respondent. Prima quidem operatio respicit ipsam mnaturam .. . Secunda 
operatio respicit ipsum esse rei...” In Boet. De Trin. 5.3, trans. Sister Rose 
Emmanuella Brennan, S.H.M., in The Trinity and the Unicity of the Intellect 
(St. Louis: Herder, 1946), pp. 150-51 (reprinted by permission of the publisher). 
Cf, also: ST, I, 85.1 ad 1; In I Sent., d. 19,5. 1 ad 7. 
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too, the notion of “appleness” may be derived through a process by 
which the intellect in its first act abstracts the nature, the whatness of 
the thing, as enveloped in, and dependent upon, the concrete. St. 
Thomas says that this is what is meant by “abstracting the universal 
from the particular, or the intelligible species from the phantasm.”® It 
is the fruit, the completion of the act of the agent intellect, which strips 
the phantasm of all individuating notes, bearing the intelligible qualities 
that make the object what it is. Blanche thus summarizes the process: 
“the formal character of abstraction is found in the representation 
of a thing without those particular notes which are found with it in 


reality.” ° 


Yet the mind does not rest in this apprehension “quidditatis sim- 
plicis.” 1° It returns the intelligible to the concrete—composes and 
divides, forms a judgment, grasps in its second operation what St. 
Thomas calls the “ipsum esse rei.” 4 He insists that as the first opera- 
tion of the intellect attains in some way to the nature of its object, 
whether that be substance or accident, so the second operation grasps 
the essential role of this nature in the world of reality. The mind rec- 
ognizes the object as existing, as actual; in some way it attains to and 
affirms the dynamic element in the object that causes the mind to say it 
is. So natural to the intellect is this movement that even when regard- 
ing a possible essence, it cannot represent it to itself apart from this 
duality, essence-existence. By rooting the abstractive process, from 
which he eventually will draw out the notion of ens, in the concrete, 
sensible world, St. Thomas maintains a realist approach that never 
abandons either the something or the presence of something. The 
Thomist view embraces both the static essentia and the dynamic esse, 
as Gilson insists in his commentary on this passage: 


Both these distinct operations grasp reality, but they do 
not penetrate to the same depth: intellection attains the 
essence, which the definition expresses, the judgment 
attains the very act of existence: “the first operation 
regards the quiddity of the thing, the second looks to its 
very being.” When one speaks of being, of a certain being, 
one speaks of something existing.!? 


8Ibid., 1 ad 1 (Basic Writings, I, 814). 

9F, A. Blanche, “Abstraction,” Melanges-Thomistes, Le Saulchoir, Belgique, 
1923, p. 243, “. . . on trouve le caractére formel de l’abstraction: se représenter 
un caractére sans se représenter ceux qui y sont joints dans la réalité.” 

10 Jy I Sent., d. 19, 5. 1 ad 7. 

11 In Boet. De Trin., 5.3; cf. In IV Meta., 2. 556-58 (ed. Cathala). 

12 “Ces deux operations distinctes visent l’une et l’autre le réel, mais elles ne le 
pénétrent pas jusqu’a la méme profondeur: Vintellection atteint l’essence que la 
définition formule, le jugement atteint l’acte méme d’exister: prima operatio 
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Thus the understanding, although incompetent to grasp fully the con- 
crete singular in an abstraction, affirms in the judgment the relationship 
between the abstracted essence, the concept, and reality. The mind 
apprehends the intelligible, the form in the corporeal matter, and by a 
second act recognizes its actual or possible existence. Gilson, continu- 
ing his interpretation of St. Thomas, says that the essentia is the sub- 
stance as intelligized, seen as capable of universalization, considered 
apart from the material elements that bind it to this particular object. 
The esse is caught by the judgment, which returns the abstraction, the 
essence, back to the concrete, recognizing it as existing here, actually, 
and capable of other existences.1* Hawkins thus expresses the dual 
action of the mind: “By essence . . . is here meant everything about a 
thing except its existence. Essence becomes present to us by conceptual 
assimilation, and existence by factual reference.” 1* 

In the thoughts expressed above, the essence and the existence are 
kept together, are shown to be two facets of reality. That the two 

cannot be separated without doing violence to an object—to an apple on 
the table, let us say—is at once evident; for experience tells us that 
essences are “ways of existing,” that what we apprehend is an existent, 
not an essence-being.1® The mind that answers the “What is it?” by 
“It’s an apple,” affirms in this judgment that the red something cor- 
responds to the quiddity “apple” and that the quiddity takes actual form 
only as existing in a particular red something. The realization of the 
specifying element, the essence, is, as it were, due to the existence. 
Gilson warns against the temptation to view the essentia as the prime 
factor which brings to an indeterminate esse its characterizations when 


he says: 


The conceptual nature of our knowledge urges us naturally 
to conceive of existence as an undetermined value to which 
the essence is added from the outside to determine it. 
. . . In fact, the essence of a finite act of existence consists 
in being only such or such an esse, a particular existing 
thing, not esse as such. . .78 


respicit quidditatem rei, secunda respicit esse ipsius. Lorsqu’on parle de ’étre, 
d’un ens quelconque, on parle d’un habens esse.” Le Thomisme (Paris: Vrin, 
1944), pp. 61-62. 

13 [bid., p. 45. 

14 Op. cit., p. 103. 

15 Cf. Gerard Smith, S.J., “Before You Start Talking About God,” Tue 
Mopern SCHOOLMAN, XXIII (1945), p. 26. 

16 “Ta nature conceptuelle de notre connaissance nous invite naturellement a 
concevoir l’exister comme une valeur indéterminée a laquelle l’essence s’ajouterait 
du dehors pour la déterminer. . . . En effet, l’essence d’un acte fini d’exister 
consiste a n’étre que tel ou tel esse non l’esse pur. . .” Op. cit., p. 54. Cf. 
D.J.B. Hawkins, A Sketch of Medieval Philosophy (London: Sheed, 1946), 
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Indeed, even the contemplation of possible apples implies the dual 
character of essence-existence. They are two vital coprinciples of each 
manifestation of reality; both are intelligible, but they are not reached 


by the same intellectual act. 
Just as vital, though not so obvious, is the necessity of keeping both 


ideas together when the intellect turns from appleness to being. The 
mind now passes beyond an abstraction which sees that the red some- 
thing on the table is an apple, a particular kind of fruit, and adverts to 
it only as something that is. Ina sense, the mind takes in all that the 
apple is, since it sees that everything that composes it is something ; and 
yet the mind prescinds from, drops from its gaze, does not regard as 
such, the individuating notes that make it this particular thing. It 
attains to a knowledge that has taken its rise in the senses, but that 
terminates in a metaphysical notion, the widest, most all-embracing of 
all.17 

Yet even here, where St. Thomas expresses the most abstract of all 
notions, in formulating the meaning of ens in quantum ens, he does not 
ignore or leave aside the vital role of the judgment in knowledge. 
According to the development outlined above, being is not an indetermi- 
nate something that underlies possible and actual beings; nor is it fully 
expressed in the first vague notion of the quiddity given in the apprehen- 
sion; it is an alive, a dynamic realization that everything is, and is 
something. The judgment is an affirmation of the real; and, in an 
examination of this affirmation, ens is found.1® In an effort to grasp 
the meaning of being as such, the mind balances the twofold meaning of 
“being”—the noun meaning and the verb meaning—perceives the rela- 
tionship between them, and also recognizes that it is impossible for the 
two to be separated in the ontological order. The mental act is a recog- 
nition that every contingent thing, by reason of the very fact that it is 
here, however. ephemeral its presence, is not a nothing, but is a some- 
thing. Whether it be substance or accident, if it be present, it belongs 
in some way to being or is a manifestation of it. Indeed, it reaches out 
to include even a possible to be, a tomorrow’s breath or sigh. Thus 
again the twofold character of essentia and esse are found intimately 
connected with the notion of being as such: “From the point of view of 


pp. 86-87 : rene - In every finite thing between its essence and its existence 
[there is] a certain metaphysical tension . . . While existence realizes essence 
essence provides the limits within which existence is circumscribed 
existence determines essence in the sense of realizing it, essence determines 


ais in the sense of specifying it” (reprinted by permission of the pub- 


17 Gilson, op. cit., p. 65. 


18 CE. A. Marc, “L’Idée de l’étre chez St. Thomas et dans la scolastique 
postérieure,” Archives de philosophie, X (1933), cahier 1, 39. 
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the concrete, an essence non-existing and an existence without essence 
are both impossibilities.”!® 

Thus in a certain sense the child grasps St. Thomas’s notion of being 
when he realizes that his dog and toys and books all manifest a similar- 
ity and yet a difference. He knows that they are all something, yet that 
they are not identical. Thomistic metaphysics, in its grasp of the unity 
and diversity in existing beings, resolves this antimony. For St. 
Thomas, ens includes essentia and esse. In the proportion between the 
two arises the differentiation of being: “. . . it is in being (essendo) 
that all beings are one yet the very being (esse) by which they are one 
is diverse in each, though proportionate to the essence of each.” 2° It 
is precisely because St. Thomas never descends from this plane that he 
avoids the metaphysical difficulties inherent in an overemphasis of either 
aspect.?? 

From an examination of the same “diversified oneness” grows the 
realization that the principles of identity and contradiction are not merely 
rules of logic but expressions of vital metaphysical reality: what is, 1s, 
and is therefore a something, a not-nothing. 


II 


Hawkins, in one of the opening paragraphs of his article, “The 
Anatomy of Existence,” observes that it is possible to follow St. 
Thomas’s analysis of ens and emphasize the logical character—and 
therefore its essentialism—just as it is possible to follow its existen- 
tialism : 

When we proceed from essence to existence, we are follow- 
ing the logical movement of thought from conceptual as- 
similation to factual reference. Then existence, whose 
addition unites thought with fact, is considered as the 
final actuality of fact. This logical approach which is often 
found in St. Thomas Aquinas, finds its meaning in the 
natural movement of thought, but it does not exclude a 
more metaphysical approach, which is also to be found in 
St. Thomas, and in which the movement is from existence 
to essence.”? 

In other words, Hawkins says that it is possible to find in St. Thomas 


a notion of being which begins in a logical analysis of thought and which 


19“Du point de vue concret, un essence non existante et ume existence 
désessenciée sont l’une et l’autre irréalisables.’ S$. Belmond, “La’Univocité 
scotiste: ses fondements,” Revue de philosophie, XVII (1913), 148, quoted by 
Marc, op. cit., p. 42. 

20G. B. Phelan, St. Thomas and Analogy (Milwaukee: Marquette University 
Press, 1941), p. 30 (reprinted by permission of the publisher). 

21 Marc, op. cit., p. 77. 

22 Pp, 103-4. Cf. In IV Meta., 2.558: “Et ideo hoc nomen Ens quod imponitur 
ab ipso esse, significat idem cum nomine quod imponitur ab ipsa essentia.” 
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views existence as something added to an essence. He adds, however, 
that there is another approach in St. Thomas to the problem of being, 
one which is “more metaphysical,” which studies essence always with 
immediate or concomitant reference to the existing object. To verify 
this contention in writings of contemporary Thomists on the notion of 
being is the purpose of the remainder of this discussion. An evaluation, 
in this connection, of Pére R. Garrigou-Lagrange and Jacques Maritain 
reveals, in some respects, a divergence of thought. This divergence does 
not amount to a difference between a “true” and a “false” philosophy ; 
it lies in the emphasis given by the other to the ontological approach to 
the problem. In terms of the twofold intellectual act previously 
described, one stresses the first act of the intellect—apprehension; the 
other, the second act—judgment. 

The starting point for a study of the teaching of St. Thomas on being 
lies in his analysis of the abstractive nature of the human mind. He 
maintains that the intellect finds its natural or proper object in material 
things. Jacques Maritain and Pére R. Garrigou-Lagrange both hold 
strongly to this realist position. What the mind knows is reality, the 
actually existing beings of the extramental world. Thus there is a 
unanimity of thought and, at times, of expression between the chapter 
on “Critical Realism” in The Degrees of Knowledge ** and the article, 
“Le Réalisme thomiste et le mystére de la connaissance.” 2 Both writ- 
ers maintain that intellectual notions are drawn from, and verified in, 
the material world. Both also recognize an element of mystery in this 
power of the mind to render immaterial and intelligible the concrete 
objects of everyday experience. The views of the two philosophers 
diverge, however, when they approach and formulate the ideas of being, 
essence, and existence. Maritain discusses these abstract notions with 
the individual concrete thing as both starting point and term. Garrigou- 
Lagrange accepts the notions, once they have been grasped by abstrac- 
tion, and analyzes them with slight reference to the concrete.2° As a 


23 Jacques Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge, trans. Bernard Wall (London: 
The Centenary Press, 1937); see pp. 95, 101, 108, etc. 

24R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., “Le Réalisme thomiste et le mystére de la con- 
naissance,” Revue de philosophie, 1931, Tome II. 

25 Degrees, pp. 125, 132, 133; “Réalisme,” pp. 133, 140. 

26 This more abstract approach, which, as Hawkins observes, moves on the 
more logical plane, may be seen clearly in the following passage on analogy: “Tt 
is manifest that there is a distinction between the members of this division not 
only by reason of their proper difference, but also inasmuch as they are being 
Substance differs from accident not only as substance, but as being; it has not 
the same mode of existing, and this mode is not extrinsic to it.” Garrigou- 
Lagrange, God, His Existence, and His Nature, trans. Dom Bede Rose, II (St. 


Louis: Herder, 1936), 212. (Permission to quote from this book Tooke 
been granted by the publisher.) is book has kindly 
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consequence, the latter works from the concept of being, or essence, to 
develop logically their properties, among them existence; the former 
begins with the existing thing and only then sees it as a realized essence. 

This difference may be verified by studying the value each gives to 
the twofold intellectual act which St. Thomas says grasps being in its 
fullness. According to him, there are two levels or stages in this 
intellectual act: the first, the apprehensio quidditatis, the apprehension 
of the essence; and the second, the judgment, which grasps the esse 
ipsius rei, the very being or existence of the thing. If the human intel- 
lect rests in the first act and, having grasped the essence, proceeds to 
analyze it logically, then the full ontological value of being is lost. It is 
in the importance given to the first abstractive act that Garrigou- 
Lagrange and Maritain differ.27 To the former, the fruit of the act of 
abstraction is the notion of being; the act is a term in the process. To 
the latter, abstraction does not of itself present the notion of being; it is 
an intermediate terminus.?8 

In Le Sens du mystére et le clair-obscur intellectuel, Garrigou- 
Lagrange presents sensible data as the material cause of metaphysical 


Compare with this statement the following words of Maritain: “When I look 
at a man I think, ‘he is a being,’ or ‘he exists,’ I grasp a certain determined being, 
finite, perishable, fleshly, spiritual, subject to time, and, M. Heidegger would say, 
to anguish, and an existence similarly determined: but the analogic object ‘being,’ 
‘existence’ so thought by me overruns this analogue so that it will also be found 
—intrinsically and rightly—in analogues which differ from man in their very 
being and manner of existence.” Degrees, p. 261. Cf. A Preface to Metaphysics 
(New York: Sheed, 1939), p. 63. 

27 In the description of the intellectual process, both refer to the active intellect 
as the “light” by which the essence is revealed. Thus Garrigou-Lagrange says: 
“La forme de la cause (forma causae) est la lumiére naturelle de 1l’intelligence 
dans laquelle nous connaissons 1’étre intelligible, comme nous connaissions les 
couleurs dans la lumiére du soleil.” Le Sens du mystére et le clair-obscur intel- 
lectuel (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1934), p. 43. Also, “Réalisme,” p. 144: 
“Comme la lumiére sensible du soleil rend visibles les couleurs, la lumiére intel- 
lectuelle de l’intellect rend intelligibles Jes raisons d’étre des choses.” Compare 
these words with those of Maritain in which he describes the two “lights” in 
which objects become knowable, Preface, pp. 43-61. Cf. Degrees, pp. 39, 141; 
De Bergson & Thomas d’Aquin (New York: La Maison Frangaise, 1944), p. 205. 

28 To indicate at once the approach to each author, the following quotations 
may be considered: “The intellect considers, in sensible things, intelligible being 
and its most general aspects, . . . This simple apprehension of intelligible being 
and the intuition of its first principles enables the mind to acquire a more complex 
knowledge by subsequent reasoning, . . .” Garrigou-Lagrange, God, His 
Existence, I (St. Lowis: Herder, 1934), 113-14. And Maritain: “Observe that 
being presents two [italics mine] aspects. One of these is its aspect as essence 
which corresponds particularly to the first operation of the mind... . The other 
is the aspect existence, the esse in the strict sense... .” The human mind 
“sets out from being, but from being as it is immediately apprehended when the 
mind first awakes in the sensible world. This is its starting point.” Preface, 
pp. 19 and 43. (Permission to quote from this book has kindly been granted by 


the publisher.) 
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knowledge and says that by abstraction there is reached a knowledge 
of quod quid erat esse—the nature of things.2® He adds that the proper 
or formal object of metaphysics is “intelligible being inasmuch as it is 
being.” 8° Thus he distinguishes two levels in man’s grasp of being, 
although both are presented as the result of abstraction. In God, His 
Existence and His Nature, he refers, in a footnote from John of St. 
Thomas, to the notion of being as vaguely or confusedly known in the 
sensible.2+ In the text itself, he states that “a knowledge of intelligible 
being and its most general laws, known as first principles,” 82 is attained 
from sensible phenomena. He adds that this first knowledge is “truly 
an apprehension, a mental perception, an imperfect intuition, associated 
with abstraction.” 33 There is no reference to the judgment by which 
alone that quiddity is related to existence. The notions once gained are 
explained without further reference to the material world. It is the 
concept of being or of essence that interests him.** He does not men- 
tion in this connection the intellectual act which attains the esse ipsius 
ret, to which Maritain gives such importance. 

An examination of the respective commentaries of these two men on 
a single passage from St. Thomas throws light on their opposing points 
of view. Each offers an interpretation of the following lines: 


. . . the things which belong to the species of a material 
thing, such as a stone, or a man, or a horse, can be 
thought of apart from the individualizing principles which 
do not belong to the notion of the species. This is what 


29 Garrigou-Lagrange, Le Sens du mystére, p. 43. 

30 Tbid., p. 45: “L’objet propre ou formel de la métaphysique est l’étre intelli- 
gible en tant qu étre, et non pas en tant que mobile. . . . Ici le réel intelligible 
est abstrait, non seulement de cette matiére individuelle, . . . mais de toute 
matiére.” Cf. God, His Existence, II, 218; “Réalisme,” p. 75. 

31 God, His Existence, I, 113, C£. p. 178. 

32 Tbid. 

33 Tbid. Cf. “Réalisme,” pp. 73, 78. 

34 Garrigou-Lagrange, God, His Existence, I, 110. Cf. The One God, trans. 
Dom Bede Rose (St. Louis: Herder, 1943), p. 359. In connection with this point, 
the whole section on “The Ontological Validity of First Ideas and First Princi- 
ples,” God, His Existence, I, 110-205 may be read. In his commentaries on St. 
Thomas, Garrigou-Lagrange does refer to things, material reality, as the direct 
object of the intellectual act. It is, however, “intelligible” being (ibid., p. 113) 
he is discussing, the fruit of the first act of the mind. It is the essence drawn 
from material things which constitutes for him the important aspect of the 
notion of being. The quotations from St. Thomas do not include those sections 
which refer to the second act of the intellect, which Maritain views as a deeper 
and fuller grasp upon being. (Cf. Preface, p. 7.) It is, however, a matter of 
emphasis, an emphasis which is at times almost the opposite of that found in 
Maritain. For lengthy passages in the works of the latter which manifest this 
difference of spirit, see his “Second Lecture” in A Preface to Metaphysics, and 
in The Degrees of Knowledge, the chapters: “Metaphysical Knowledge,” especially 
pp. 248-61, and “Critical Realism,” especially pp. 99-122. 
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we mean by abstracting the universal from the particular, 


or the intelligible species from the phantasm; . . . For 
it is quite true that the mode of understanding . . . is not 
the same as the mode of a thing in existing . . .°5 


Maritain defends with vigor and conviction the thesis that this first 
operation of the intellect does not gain the metaphysical concept of being 
as such, but rather results in, according to Cajetan, a preliminary per- 
ception of “ens concretum quidditati sensibili.” °* 


It is at the same time the particular quiddity and being 
in general. It is being as enveloped, embodied, in the 
manifold of natures or essences. This is what the Thomists 
teach us of the object attained primarily and in the first 
instance by the human intellect. But we must be quite 
sure that this is not the object of metaphysics.** 


This first vague apprehension of essence is, therefore, not the meta- 


physical notion of being, since ens in quantum ens, the proper object of 
the intellect, is not attained by the same intellectual act which grasps 
essences. There is, he claims, another element or aspect, “the esse in the 
strict sense, which is the end in which things attain their achievement, 
their act, their ‘energy’ excellence, the supreme actuality of whatever 
is.” 38 Compare, now, the tenor of Maritain’s exposition with Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s comment on the same passage: 

. its proper object is intelligible being as existing in 

sensible and individual matter, but not precisely as existing 

in such matter. Now, to know what happens to exist in 

sensible and individual matter, but not just as existing in 


such matter, is to abstract the immaterial from the sensi- 
ble.® 


In spite of the frequent use of the verb exister, there is no reference to 
the activity, the “energy” of things, stressed by Maritain. Note, too, 
that St. Thomas is speaking of form, that is, from the logical point of 
view, the species. Garrigou-Lagrange interprets this as being. Is 
this knowledge of essences the metaphysical knowledge of being? To 
Maritain, it is only a preliminary step in the process. In the lines which 


35“ | | ea quae pertinent ad rationem speciei cuiuslibet rei materialis, puta 
lapidis aut hominis aut equi, possunt considerari sine principiis individualibus, 
quae non sunt de ratione speciei. Et hoc est abstrahere universale a particulari, 
vel speciem intelligibilem a phantasmatibus, ... Est enim absque falsitate ut alius 
sit modus intelligentis in intelligendo, quam modus rei in existendo .. .” ST, I, 
85.1 ad 1 (Basic Writings, I, 814 [with adaptations by the author]). 

36 Maritain, Preface, p. 18. 

37 Tbid. 

38 Tbid., p. 19. 

39 Garrigou-Lagrange, God, His Existence, I, 112. 
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immediately precede the passage from 4 Preface to Metaphysics quoted 


above, Maritain says: 
It is something confiscally contained in this or that particu- 
lar nature for example, in the dog, the horse, the pebble, 
something clothed in this or that object and diversified by 
it. It is not, therefore, the element common to all these 


-things. . . . Nor yet is it diversity in its pure state . . . It 
is at the same time the particular quiddity and being in 
general.*° 


To him, therefore, the notion of being is only partly grasped in the 
knowledge of essences. Only when the essence is interpreted in terms 
of the judgment of existence, vitalized by that dynamic second act of 
the intellect, does it take its place in the notion of ens. 

St. Thomas says that it is the second intellectual act, the judgment, 
which grasps the ipsum esse rei.41 He says also that ens is a notion that 
may be drawn either from essentia or from esse; but he warns, in this 
circumstance, against viewing ens as an essence to which existence is 
added.*2 Being, therefore, defined as “that which does or can exist,” 
manifests a duality, essence-existence.? The two principles are dis- 
tinct, but actually inseparable in the real order. Maritain, following St. 
Thomas, does not consider the presentation of ens complete until he has 
shown the essentia and esse as both comprised in ens.** This demon- 
stration precedes his exposition of the first principles and of the differ- 
entiation of being. He does accept essence and existence as actually 
inseparable on the ontological plane, but this does not indicate that he 
confuses the real distinction between them.*® In a pointed digression, 
he defends as the true Thomist position this steady refusal to see ens 
in any other light than that of its real existence.*® Clearly, Maritain 
does not view this philosophical attitude as a menace to the recognition 


40 Maritain, Preface, p.18. (‘“Confiscally” purports to be a translation of “con- 
fusément,” but there is no such word in English.) 
Pai irae De Trin., 5.3; In IV Meta., 1.2; ST, 1, 85.1 ad 1; In I Sent., d. 19, 

lad 7. 

42In IV Meta., 2. 556-58. Cf. Preface, pp. 64-65. 
; a Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, God, His Existence, I], 212, in which a duality also 
is discussed. But it is the logical one: being is made of actual and possible, etc. 
Cf. Maritain, Degrees, p. 266. 

44 Preface, pp. 37-38; 44; 64. 

45 Tbid., pp. 64-65. 

ne Tbid., pp. 21-25. Cf. Degrees, pp. 166; 258; 266-69; De Bergson & Thomas 
d’Aquin, p. 205: “Dans cette philosophie [scolastique] .. . Vessence comme telle 
et dans son constitutif propre était puissance a l’acte d’exister selon la relation 
dynamic de puissance 4 acte ainsi poussée par saint Thomas d’Aquin a un 
radicalisme qu’Aristote n’avait pas prévu. Et l’intelligence—selon l’acte com- 
plétif de la connaissance, qui est le jugement—était ordonnée, non seulement aux 
essences, mais a l’esse lui-méme ot celles-ci se réalisent.” 
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of the unique role of God’s existence. In fact, he sees the “Essence 
that is Existence” as the most complete expression of the goal of human 
life,*” a thesis built directly on his first premise, that the object of the 
human intellect is being, not only quidditative, but existential. “It is 
to existence itself that the intellect proceeds when it formulates within 
itself a judgment corresponding to what a thing is or is not outside the 
mind,” #8 
Garrigou-Lagrange, in his insistence on the real distinction between 
essentia and esse, seems to take a stand opposed to Maritain’s. He sees 
such an attitude as necessary to preserve the proper perspective of God 
as “Pure Act.” 4° He puts his emphasis on the distinction between the 
verbs to be and io have (existence), maintaining in several passages that 
the verb @ére is in itself “un verbe neutre,” apparently disregarding any 
use of it other than the copulative.©° Is this the logical approach pre- 
viously noted as a possible interpretation of St. Thomas? There are 
_ many passages in Garrigou-Lagrange which may lead to such an opinion. 
In the following words, for instance, he apparently begins his study of 
essence and existence without direct reference to the source of the ideas, 
that is, the actually existing concrete thing: 
. . . the formal concept of existence does not denote either 
imperfection or limitations and it is not susceptible to 
diverse limitations in the stone, the plant, the animal, and 
man, unless it is received in some subject, namely, in some 
essence which is capable of existing, or in which there is 
a real capacity for existence . . .54 
It seems, further, that beginning with the two concepts “existence” 
and “essence” he sees the former as something added to the latter. Else- 
where, he presents the notions somewhat as actualities which are brought 
together to form a new reality: 
. . created essence or the receptive capacity for existence 
IS NOT its existence; existence is not included in the 
formal concept of it (the essence of the plant does not 
include existence as an essential predicate) ; and neither 
does the essence itself of the plant belong to the formal 


concept of existence; this latter can indeed have such or 
such other limitations, or even be without limitations.®” 


47 Preface, p. 21; cf. Degrees, p. 266. 

48 Preface, p. 21. 

49 Garrigou-Lagrange, God, His Existence, Il, 21; cf. pp. 553, 557; Le Sens du 
mystére, p. 93. 

50 God, His Existence, Il, 29; cf. Le Sens du mystére, p. 74; The One God, 

. 180. 
: 51 The One God, p. 183; cf. p. 180; Le Sens du mystére, pp. 93, 96. 

52 God, His Existence, II, 555. 
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There is here no reference to the fact that both notions, essence and 
existence, are gained only through existing things, nor yet any adver- 
tence to their necessary union in the world of reality. 

From Garrigou-Lagrange’s direct discussion of potential being, it 
also seems just to conclude that his effort to preserve the unique charac- 
ter of the divine existence at least admits of the conclusion that in his 
treatment of created being he is postulating a something that is all 
potency, to parts of which existence is added: “Being comes from 
potential being.” ** He presents potentiality, in other words, somewhat 
as an in-between-existent, to which “real” existence is given: “the 
essence or nature of every being capable of existing . . . is only real 
potency in relation to the act of existence which it receives and which 
it limits.” 5 And again: “Potency, a real capacity susceptible of being 
actualized, is as it were a mysterious miliew between being in act, 
however slight, and pure nothingness.” ®° These expressions seem to 
present being as undetermined, a something to be made more definite 
from the outside. Such expressions show a slant of thought very dif- 
ferent from Maritain’s. They indicate more the logical approach to 
the inception of the idea of being and the mental unfolding of its 
attributes or modes. This approach is characterized, as a consequence, 
by an inescapable logic and clarity, for here the mind is working on one 
plane, the abstract. To repeat, Garrigou-Lagrange emphasizes the 
unity in the notion of being ; Maritain stresses the multiplicity, fascinated 
by the fact that existence is as diversified, as varied, as is essence.® 

To Maritain, then, the true object of metaphysics is neither attained 
nor completed until the judgment grasps the second character of ens: 

A notion of being which completely abstracts from 

either of these two aspects is impossible... . But in 

virtue of its essential structure the concept of being also 

includes in itself indissolubly . . . these two lined and 

associated members of the pair essence-existence, which 

the mind cannot isolate in separate concepts.®7 
In the term “transobjectivity” he tries to express the fact that being 
encloses both a unity and a multiplicity, which can be grasped by the 
mind only by immediate reference to the existing thing. 


538 Garrigou-Lagrange, The One God, p. 186. God, His Evxistence, I, 196. 
“Réalisme,” p. 77. 

54 “Lessence ou nature de tout étre, susceptible d’exister, de l’ange par exemple, 
n’est que puissance réelle par rapport a l’acte d’exister qu'elle recoit et qu'elle 
limite.” Garrigou-Lagrange, Le Sens du mystére, p. 97. 

55 “La puissance passive, capacité réelle susceptible d’étre actualisée est comme 


un milieu mystérieux entre l’étre en acte si pauvre soit-il et le pur néant.” Jbid., 
p. 6. Cf. The One God, p. 186. 
56 Maritain, Preface, p. 38. 


57 [bid., pp 64-65. Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, God, His Existence, I. 198. 
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St. Thomas presents two ways or approaches to the notion of being: 
one, which moves on a horizontal plane, unfolds the ideas of essence, 
being, existence ; the other, which may be described as a vertical move- 
ment, begins with the existing thing, and sees in it something that is. 
In Garrigou-Lagrange can be seen a marked tendency to favor the 
first approach, as his interest in the abstractive power of the mind and 
his emphasis on the real distinction between essence and existence 
indicates. In Maritain, the apprehension is seen as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the act which judges that this particular thing is and is some- 
thing : he exemplifies the second approach noted by St. Thomas. 

Anton Pegis, interpreting Gilson, says that 

. the metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas has received 

the antinomies and dilemmas of St. Thomas’s Greek, 

Arabian and Christian predecessors by studying being 

from the only genuinely transcendental point of view, 

namely, the point of view of existence itself.°S 
. To his mind, there is yet, however, the possibility of failing “to tran- 
scend the differences and diversities of things without losing the being 
of things.” 5° The importance of interpreting being from the point of 
view of existence should be, therefore, of prime concern to contemporary 
Thomists, and it is encouraging that both Maritain and Garrigou- 
Lagrange are still engaged in clarifying their thought on this problem. 


58 Anton C, Pegis, “Gilson and Thomism,” Thought, XXI (1946), 451 (re- 
printed by permission of the editor). 
59 Ibid. 


THE MEANING OF COGITATIO IN ST. AUGUSTINE 


Rosert G. GAsseRT, S.J. 


One of the minor requisites for an understanding of St. Augustine’s 
psychology is a knowledge of what he means by cogitatio and the role 
it plays in human cognition. An attempt is made here to study just a 
few of the more important texts on the subject. I confine my study for 
the most part to the tenth book of the Confessions, the twelfth book of 
the Literal Commentary on Genesis, and the later books of The Trinity. 

We can begin with a general explanation of the word itself. In the 
tenth book of the Confessions, where St. Augustine discusses the soul’s 
search for the knowledge of God, he has a long treatment of memory 
and the learning process, in which cogitatio plays a part. Memory, says 
St. Augustine, is the storehouse of countless images, borne thither from 
things that have been sensed. In memory lie hidden the things which we 
cogitate, and this we do either by increasing or diminishing or varying 
in some other way those sense images which have not been completely 
buried in oblivion.1 The general function of cogitatio, then, has to do 
with arranging sense knowledge that has been stored up in memory— 
“for there the images of things sensed are present to the cogitation of 
the one who is recalling them.” ? ) 

St. Augustine admits that he is puzzled when it comes to explaining 
how things get into the memory in the first place. But he is sure that 
they have to be there: 


Where then or why, when they were spoken, did I recog- 
nize them and say, “It is so; it is true,” unless they were 
already present in memory, but so remote and hidden in 
its farthest depths that unless they were aroused by 


another’s suggestion, I perhaps would not have been able 
to cogitate them.3 


MR. ROBERT G. GASSERT, S. J., is a student in the Graduate School of 
St. Louis University 
1 Confessiones, X, 8. 12: “Ibi reconditum est, quidquid etiam cogitamus, vel 
augendo vel minuendo vel utcumque variando ea quae sensus attigerit, et si quid 
aliud commendatum et repositum est, quod nondum absorbuit et sepelivit oblivio.” 
at quotations from St. Augustine’s works are taken from the Patrologia Latina. 
Ibid., 8. 13: “.. . rerum sensarum imagines illic praesto sunt cogitationi 
reminiscentis eas.” 
3 Ibid., 10. 17: “Ubi ergo, aut quare, cum dicerentur, agnovi et dixi: ‘Ita est 
verum est,’ nisi quia jam erant in memoria, sed tam remota et retrusa quasi ia 
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How, then, do we come to learn things? It is a matter of turning our 
mind to a portion of our memory content, of collecting and arranging 
various images, and bringing them to our attention.* If we wish to 
recall a portion of our knowledge, we must again have recourse to the 
storehouse of memory. 

It is in this context that St. Augustine explains the literal meaning 
of cogito. The scattered contents of memory, he says, must be driven 
together (cogenda) and collected (colligenda)—which is to say, 
cogitated. For cogito is related to cogo as agito to ago and facio to 
factito. And the mind has appropriated to itself this particular meaning 
of cogito, for it is in the mind and not elsewhere that this collecting or 
gathering together takes place; and it is properly called cogitatio.® 
Cogitation, then, signifies fundamentally that function of the human 
mind by which man can reassemble, collect, or gather together the ele- 
_ ments of his experiences that lie latent in the recesses of memory. 

_ Before we try to narrow down and refine this general notion of cogita- 
tion, it is necessary to understand St. Augustine’s use of the word 
Spiritus; for it is precisely in the spirit, understood in a very definite 
sense, that cogitation takes place. Conveniently, St. Augustine discusses 
the various meanings of spirit® in several different works. The mean- 
ing we are interested in is spirit as applied to the human soul, where 
it is a sort of halfway house between the intellectual (‘“‘mental”) and 
the corporeal. St. Augustine describes it as a “certain power of the 
soul which is lower than the mind (mens) and in which likenesses of 
corporeal things are expressed.’” It is here that the soul experiences 
spiritual vision, as distinct from corporeal and intellectual vision. 
Corporeal vision takes place when the soul turns its attention to what- 
ever affects the bodily senses. Intellectual vision is the gaze of the soul’s 


cavis abditioribus, ut, nisi admonente aliquo eruerentur, ea fortasse cogitare 
non possem ?” 

4 Tbid., 11. 18: “Quocirca invenimus nihil esse aliud discere ista, quorum non 
per sensus haurimus imagines, sed sine imaginibus sicut sunt per seipsa intus 
cernimus, nisi ea quae passim atque indisposite memoria continebat, cogitando 
quasi colligere atque animadvertendo curare, ut tanquam ad manum posita in 
ipsa memoria, ubi sparsa prius et neglecta latitabant, jam familiari intentioni 
facile occurrant.” 

5 Ibid.: St. Thomas quotes this Augustinian explanation of the etymology of 
cogitare: “Cogitare est considerare rem secundum partes et proprietates suas, 
unde dicitur quasi co-agitare” (In I Sent., d. 3, 4. 5); cf. also ST, II-II, 2. 
teobis 1 

6 CE. De Trinitate, XIV, 16. 22 and De Genesi ad Litteram, XII, 7. 18. These 
are outlined in G. Verbeke’s L’Evolution de la doctrine du pneuma du Stoicisme 
és. Augustin (Louvain: L’Institut Supérieur, 1945), pp. 490-91; the meaning of 
spiritus in St. Augustine is treated from pp. 489-508. 

7 De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 9. 20: “... vis animae quaedam mente inferior, ubi 
corporalium rerum similitudines exprimuntur.” 
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eye, the mens, beholding the truths of the intelligible world. Spiritual 
vision is intermediate, though perhaps having more of an affinity with 
the corporeal than with the intellectual vision. St. Augustine illustrates 
these three kinds of vision with an example. Suppose I take up the New 
Testament and read the words, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” ; I can experience the following visions: with the book present 
before me, I can see the words with the eyes of my body—bodily vision ; 
later on I can think of my neighbor—spiritual vision ; the love itself can 
be grasped only by the mind—intellectual vision.* 

We will come back later to the interrelationship of these three types 
of visions and their hierarchical arrangement. It will be useful first to 
consider the “trinity” which St. Augustine finds in the act of cogitation. 
The three things that enter into its make-up are memory, internal vision, 
and the will.? Even after the act of external sensation, there remains 
in the memory a similitude of the object. The will can turn the gaze 
of the soul to this similitude; this union of memory and the internal 
vision is cogitation. St. Augustine does not even question that the 
mind can tell the difference between the similitude and the object, both 
in corporeal and in spiritual vision.1° However, sometimes the attention 
of the mind is so absorbed that there is confusion of these two types of 
vision—as when a person becomes extremely frightened by an imagined 
figure, as if the object were really present. 

There is a decided similarity and parallelism between the two trinities 
of corporeal and spiritual vision.1! What an external object is to sensa- 
tion, that the similitude of the object in the memory is to the gaze of the 
mind. What the exterior sensation is to the species of the object, that 
the internal vision is to the image of the object in the memory. And 


8 Ibid., 11. 22: “Cum enim legitur, Diliges proximum tuum tamquam teipsum, 
corporaliter litterae videntur, spiritualiter proximus cogitatur, intellectualiter 
dilectio conspicitur.” 

_By way of speculation, a connection might be suggested between this triple 
vision and St. Augustine’s three levels of being: bodies, souls, God. Two of the 
visions bridge the gaps between these levels: souls know bodies by corporeal 
vision, God by intellectual vision. The spiritual vision bridges the gap, as it 
were, within man himself between the corporeal and intellectual. 

9 De Trin., XI, 3; 6. Here again St. Augustine comes back to the etymology 
of the word : Quae tria cum in unum coguntur, ab ipso coactu cogitatio dicitur.” 

10 Cf, ibid.: “Sicut autem ratione discernebatur species visibilis quae fiebat in 
sensu formato ut esset visio (alioquin ita erant conjuncti, ut omnino, una 
eademque putaretur): sic illa phantasia, cum animus cogitat speciem visi cor- 
poris, cum constet ex corporis similitudine quam memoria tenet, et ex ea quae 
inde formatur in acie recordantis animi; tamen sic una et singularis apparet, ut 
duo quaedam esse non inveniantur nisi judicante ratione, qua intelligimus aliud 
esse illud quod in memoria manet, etiam cum aliunde cogitamus, et aliud fieri cum 


recordamur, id est, ad memoriam redimus, et illic invenimus eamdem speciem.” 
11 [bid., 4. 7. 
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just as there is an intention of the will uniting the object that is seen 
and the vision, so too a similar intention of the will unites the image 
and the vision of the one cogitating. 

We might note here further that, though one or even many acts of 
cogitation do not exhaust the storehouse of memory,’” cogitation can 
on the other hand be more extensive than memory. We can only 
remember things as we saw them, but we can cogitate various combina- 
tions. For example, I can only remember one sun, but I can cogitate 
two, three, or many. The cogitation does indeed depend on the 
memory ;1° and the act of recall and the act of imagination are equally 
acts of spiritual vision. 

Concerning the relationship between corporeal vision and spiritual 
vision, St. Augustine mentions four species, three acts of generation, and 
two acts of vision.1* I mention this here to note that the intermediate 
stage of memory is not an act of vision. Corporeal vision results from 
the first act of generation, when the species of the external object of 
sensation engenders the species in the sensation (in sensu cernentis). 
Spiritual vision results from the third act of generation, when the form 
in memory produces the species in the gaze of cogitation (in acie 
cogitantis). But between these two visions is the second act of genera- 
tion in which the sensed form engenders a species in the memory. This 
act is not an act of vision; it merely supplies the subject matter for 
spiritual vision: 

. in order that vision on the level of cogitation be 
possible, there develops in memory, from the vision of sen- 
sation, a similitude, to which the gaze of the soul turns in 


the act of cogitation, just as in sensation the gaze of the 
eyes turns itself to the body sensed.?° 


Returning now to consider the interrelationship of the three visions in 
the soul, we can note first that there is a definite order prevailing in 
regard to both perfection and dependence. The spiritual vision is higher 
than the corporeal, and of course the intellectual is superior to the 
spiritual. The dependence is nonmutual in the ascending order: 
corporeal vision cannot be had without spiritual, nor spiritual without 
intellectual; however, there can be spiritual vision without corporeal, 


12 Jbid., 8.12: “Sed quoniam non potest acies animi simul omnia quae memoria 
tenet, uno aspectu contueri, alternat vicissim cedendo ac succedendo trinitates 
cogitationum, atque ita fit ista innumerabiliter innumerosissima trinitas .. .” 

43 [bid., 8. 13. 

14 Cf. ibid., 9. 16. 

15 [bid.: “. . . ut autem possit esse visio cogitantis, ideo fit in memoria de 
visione sentientis simile aliquid, quo se ita convertat in cogitando acies animi, 
sicut se in cernendo convertit ad corpus acies oculorum.” 

16 Cf, De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 24, 51. 
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and there can be intellectual vision without spiritual, as in the case of 
ecstatic visions.!7 To show how the corporeal vision is “referred” to the 
spiritual, and the spiritual to the intellectual, St. Augustine uses an 
example from the Old Testament.’* Balthasar, he says, saw the writing 
on the wall, saw it with his eyes. Then the image was impressed in his 
spirit and remained in his cogitation. Balthasar did not have an intel- 
lectual understanding of the words, however, until Daniel explained them 
to him. He had understood at least this, namely, that there was a sign 
and that he was seeking out its meaning. His two lower visions were 
accompanied by an intellectual vision, but it was incomplete until Daniel 
gave his explanation. Thus the intellectual vision is the act in which the 
soul gets at the truth; in this vision the mind judges.1? The truth per- 
ceived by the mind in these intellectual visions is an eternal thing; but 
the mind’s glimpse of it, wherever cogitation is involved, is transitory.?° 

In the light of St. Augustine’s definitions of wisdom as intellectual 
knowledge of eternal things and of science as the rational knowledge of 
temporal things,” it seems safe to say that cogitation as we have seen 
it so far is related immediately to science rather than wisdom. For 
cogitation in its function of recalling or of rearranging and gathering 
together the contents of memory is most directly concerned with “tem- 
poral and mutable” things. It is not to be denied, however, that St. 
Augustine does use cogitatio in speaking of our knowledge of “eternal 
things.” The cogitation, he says, by which I think of definite and 
known bodies is incomparably inferior to that cogitation by which I 
understand justice, chastity, faith, goodness, and the like.2? In another 
text he speaks of our understanding and cogitation of such objects as 
God, the mind, intelligence, and the virtues.23 It would seem that in 


17 Tbid., 26. 54: “Porro autem, si quemadmodum raptus est a sensibus corporis, 
ut esset in istis similitudinibus corporum, quae spiritu videntur, ita ab ipsis 
rapiatur, ut in illam quasi regionem intellectualem vel intelligibilium subvehatur 
ubi sine ulla corporis similitudine perspicua veritas cernitur.” 

18 Cf. ibid., 11. 23; the scriptural reference is to Dan. 5:5. 

19 Tbid., 24. 50: “Haec igitur natura spiritualis, in qua non corpora, sed 
corporum similitudines exprimuntur, inferioris generis visiones habet, quam illud 
mentis atque imtelligentiae lumen, quo et ista inferiora dijudicantur, et ea 
cernuntur quae neque sunt corpora, neque ullas gerunt formas similes Corpora: 
velut ipsa mens et omnis animae affectio bona . . .” , 

20 De Trin., KIT, 14,°23-°% 

21 Cf. ibid., 15. 25. 


22 Contra Faustum Manichaeum, xx, 7: “. . . ab hac quoque cogitatione qua 
certa et nota corpora cogito, longe incomparabiliter distat cogitatio qua intelligo 


justitiam, castitatem, fidem, veritatem, charitatem, bonitatem, et quidquid 
ejusmodi est...” f 


. . fit rei non transitoriae transitoria cogitatio.” 


23 ; ‘ . ; 

De Gen. ad Litt., XII, 3. 6: “Sed si extra corpus visa sunt, et corpora non 
fuerunt, adhuc quaeri potest utrum imagines corporum fuerint, an ea substantia 
quae nullam corporis similitudinem gerit, sicut Deus, sicut ipsa mens hominis 

’ 
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these and similar contexts St. Augustine is using “cogitation” in a more 
general sense, as referring to any thought process. 

In touching on the relation of cogitation to the divine illumination, 
it would be well to recall what Dr. Pegis calls the “interiorism” of St. 
Augustine.2* In St. Augustine’s own words, “just as the mind itself 
gathers its knowledge of corporeal things through the senses of the body, 
so too it knows incorporeal things through itself; hence, too, since the 
mind is incorporeal, it knows itself through itself.”25 Truth is also one 
of these incorporeal things, and it is within itself that the mind will find 
truth. There seems to be no question of cogitation as a function in an 
abstraction theory : 


For it is not by seeing many minds with our eyes that we 
gather a general likeness or a particular knowledge of the 
human mind; but we intuit unchangeable truth, and from 
this, as far as in us lies, we get a definite notion, not of 
the nature of each man’s mind, but what such a nature 
ought to be in the eternal reasons.”® 


In any case, then, cogitation is going to be a preparation—we might 
say occasion—for the mind to look toward the “inviolable truth” within 
itself. This truth within is the norm for judging the knowledge we have 
cogitated : 


When I recall the city of Carthage which I have seen, and 
when I imagine Alexandria which I have not seen, I prefer 
certain imaginary forms to others, and it is a rational pref- 
erence that I make; for there shines forth clearly the judg- 
ment of truth, and this by its own unchanging rules is 
firm; even if it is clouded by corporeal images, still it is 
not completely obscured or confused.?* 


Hence, it is by cogitation that the matter for our knowledge is brought 
into the mind’s eye: 


So great is the power of cogitation, that the mind itself 
does not bring itself, as it were, into focus, except when it 
cogitates itself; and from this it follows that nothing is 


vel intelligentia, vel ratio, sicut virtutes . . . et quaecumque aliae sunt, quas 
intelligendo atque cogitando enumeramus, discernimus, definimus . . .” 

24 Cf. Anton C. Pegis, “The Mind of St. Augustine,” Mediaeval Studies. VI 
(1944), 1-61. rn 

25 De Trin., 1X, 3. 3: “Mens ipsa, sicut corporearum rerum notitias per sensus 
corporis colligit, sic incorporearum rerum per semetipsam, ergo et semetipsam 
per seipsam novit, quoniam est incorporea.’ 

26 [bid., 6. 9: “Neque enim oculis corporeis multas mentes videndo, per simi- 
todinent colligimus generalem vel specialem mentis humanae notitiam: sed 
intuemur inviolabilem veritatem, ex qua perfecte, quantum possumus, definiamus, 
non qualis sit uniuscujusque hominis mens, sed qualis esse sempiternis rationibus 
debeat.” 

27 Cf. ibid., 6. 10. 
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brought into the sight of the mind except that which is 

cogitated.?8 
Cogitation, then, makes it possible for a man to actuate the knowledge 
that is latent in memory. Using the example of a musician discussing 
geometry, St. Augustine explains that we do not say now that he is not 
a musician, but rather that he is not now cogitating music, since he 
is cogitating geometry, which he is discussing.2® Actual understanding, 
therefore, must be accompanied by cogitation.2° However, since cogita- 
tion in itself can be a source of error, we find implicit here the need for 
divine illumination for the mind to know truth.** 

When the mind cogitates, illumined by the divine light, it is informed 
by the truth. And when it expresses that truth to itself, it gives birth 
to the word, the verbum—“the understanding is formed by the intention 
of cogitation” when that which is known is said.” 8? How does this come 
about ? 

By the sight of the mind we behold, in that eternal truth 

from which all things are made, the form accordinging to 

which we exist and according to which we act; and we 

have a true knowledge of things, thence conceived, as it 

were as a word within us, and by speaking we give birth 

to this word from within.®% 
Thus, our cogitations are the words of our heart; and the word is our 
knowledge joined with love.8* Spoken words are not needed here; 
“although no sounds issue forth, the one who cogitates speaks within his 
heart.”’°> The inner word in man’s soul is something like the Divine 
Word; and it is in the inner word that man has truth, which is a 
participation in the Eternal Truth, the Wisdom of God, the Word. 

We must note, however, that in no way is the Son of God called the 
cogitatio Det, but only the Verbum Dei. For cogitation implies a men- 


*8 Ibid., XIV, 6. 8: “Tanta est tamen cogitationis vis, ut nec ipsa mens 
quodammodo se in conspectu suo ponat, nisi quando se cogitat: ac per hoc ita 
ae pees eae est, nisi unde cogitatur, ut nec ipsa mens, qua cogitatur 
quidquid cogitatur, aliter possit esse in con isi se i i os 

ie oe p e spectu suo, nisi se ipsam cogitando. 

: 30 /bid., 7. 10: “Hanc autem nunc dico intelligentiam, qua intelligimus cogitantes 
id est, quando eis repertis quae memoriae praesto fuerant, sed non copitabantur, 
cogitatio nostra formatur.” Cf. also ibid., XV, 21. 40: “. . . metmoriae tribuens 
omne quod scimus, etiamsi non inde cogitemus; .. . intelligentiae vero proprio 
modo quodam cogitationis informationem.” 

31 Cf, ibid., XI, 8. 13 and 10, 17; in XV, 21. 40 St. Augustine, noting how we 
usually cloak our thought in sense images, mentions the “nubila similitudinum 
corporalium, quae cogitationibus humanis occursare non desinunt.” 

32 [bid., XV, 23. 43. 

33 [bid., IX, 7. 12. 

34 Cf. ibid., XV, 10. 18; IX, 10, 15. 

35 Tbid., XV, 10. 17. 
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tal process by which we attain knowledge; and once it is attained, we 
form our word. But in God there is nothing formless, nothing that is 
able to be formed. That would be an imperfection in God.®* Cogitation, 
therefore, is properly predicated only of man. 

Nonetheless, though proper to man, this process of digging into our 
storehouse of memory and gathering together the elements that start us 
off on our quest for further knowledge and truth is a troublesome nui- 
sance. St. Augustine consoles us, however ; for some day we can relegate 
cogitation to the world of time. For in the Beatific Vision we shall 
possess Truth in one simple look of love: “then perhaps our cogitations 
will no longer flit about in a succession of movements; but we shall see 
all knowledge at once and at one glance.” 37 


36 [bid., 16. 25: “Dei filius non cogitatio dicitur, sed Verbum Dei dicitur. 
Cogitatio quippe nostra perveniens ad id quod scimus, atque inde formata, verbum 
nostrum est. Et ideo Verbum Dei sine cogitatione Dei debet intelligi, non 
aliquid habens formabile, quod possit esse informe.” This passage is quoted by 
J. Peghaire, C.S.Sp., in Intellectus et ratio selon s. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris: 
- Vrin, 1936), p. 88, n. 1, whence-he proceeds to show how St. Thomas makes more 
precise this notion of cogitatio as involving movement and multiplicity. 

37 De Trin., XV, 16. 26: “. . . fortassis etiam volubiles non erunt nostrae 
cogitationes ab aliis in alia euntes atque redeuntes, sed omnem scientiam nostram 
uno simul conspectw videbimus.” 


NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 


D. J. B. HAWKINS 


British philosophy seems at the moment to be in a transitional stage. 
Before the war the leading movement was undoubtedly the logical 
analysis of experience associated with the names of G. E. Moore and 
Bertrand Russell; but younger philosophers had become progressively 
more radical and, under the influence of Wittgenstein at Cambridge 
and Carnap and his associates at Vienna, had tended more and more 
to cultivate logical positivism and to treat the problems of philosophy 
as linguistic puzzles. The war naturally dislocated the usual arrange- 
ments for philosophical meeting and discussion; comparatively few 
philosophical books were published; there were scarcely any students 


of philosophy left at the universities. Many practicing philosophers 


themselves were set to entirely unphilosophical duties. After such an 
interruption it is impossible to gather up the threads again with 
_ precisely the same mind. Although, on the whole, logical positivism 
has still the greatest number of adherents among the younger 
philosophers, it has lost some of its first fervor, and many thinkers 
are ready for something new and perhaps wider. The existentialism 
of the Continent is known and excites curiosity, but it does not seem 
likely to attract British thinkers. What the next movement will be it 
is difficult to conjecture. 

Little has come in recent years from the older empiricists. Bertrand 
Russell’s History of Western Philosophy? is still selling as fast as the 
present difficulties permit it to be printed, but it should probably be 
classified among his more entertaining rather than among his more 
serious works. Many of its readers appear to be persons hitherto 
innocent of philosophy, whom the author’s name has led to expect an 
initiation both pleasant and authoritative into philosophical questions. 
They will not read the reviews which have from various points of view 
described its deficiencies, and they will certainly derive an extremely 
partial view of what philosophy is about. Russell’s last serious book 
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was An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth,? in which, as is his wont, 
he explored the possibilities of the new fashion of logical positivism 
but arrived at what is substantially no more than a restatement of his 
previous empiricism in a modishly semantic form. Professor C. D. 
Broad has published no book since the second and final volume of his 
monumental Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy;? nor has any 
volume come from the pen of Professor H. H. Price since Hume’s 
Theory of the External World This was somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to the readers of his earlier Perception, which remains probably 
the most masterly analysis of perceptual experience in terms of the 
sense-datum theory. The later book pays an altogether disproportionate 
degree of attention to the more niggling difficulties of Hume’s scepticism. 

Since Professor Wittgenstein revealed his original system in the 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus a good many years ago, he also has 
been content with silence and has refrained from publishing what 
modifications his thought has received from further reflection. The 
great number of logical positivists influenced by him are mostly short- 
winded writers who appear mainly in the pages of periodicals; they 
are prominent in Mind and dominate the little philosophical review 
Analysis, which has just begun to come out again after an interval. of 
silence due to the war. Professor A. J. Ayer, having gone the whole 
hog in reducing philosophy to linguistics in his earlier Language, 
Truth and Logic, was considerably more moderate in his Foundations 
of Empirical Knowledge.® Nevertheless, the central tendency of this 
work is still to convert differences of opinion, which might be char- 
acterized as true or false, into differences of language, which can only 
be called more or less appropriate. The background of fact for all is 
taken to be a Humian succession of sense experience and nothing more, 
and statements are meaningful only in so far as they are capable in 
principle of being verified by such experience. 

While logical positivism has nearly all its own way at Cambridge, 
a certain reaction in the direction of Kant is perceptible at Oxford. 
This is by no means unintelligible. Empirical realism led to logical 
positivism by its inability to transcend the sphere of sense data; hence 
it became natural to interpret concepts wider than sense data as 
linguistic constructions. Such a type of philosophy is just as obviously 
a dead end as was the system of Hume in the eighteenth century ; and 


2London: Allen and Unwin, 1940. 
3 Cambridge University Press, 1938. 
4 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. 

5 London: Macmillan, 1940. 
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recourse is had to the same philosopher, Kant, who overcame the 
nihilism of Hume. For empiricism has had so great an effect that 
scarcely any dare to suppose that categories of thought, like substance 
and cause, may simply be presented in experience. It follows that, if 
a more adequate philosophy than empiricism is required, the categories 
must be taken as Kant took them, as the result of a shaping of the 
raw material of experience in accordance with the innate laws of mind. 
At any rate, Kant is strongly represented at Oxford by Professor 
H. J. Paton, whose earlier works, The Good Will and Kant’s Metaphysic 
of Experience, have recently been followed by a study of The Categorical 
Imperative. From Oxford, too, come individual variants of the Kantian 
system in Mr. A. H. Smith’s Treatise on Knowledge* and Kantian 
Studies, and in Mr. W. H. Walsh’s Reason and Experience.® 

A minor current of some importance is the historical relativism, with 
derivation from Hegel and Croce, propounded by the late Professor 
R. G. Collingwood, whose last and posthumous work is The Idea of 
Nature2® This tendency is now represented by Professor H. A. 
Hodges, the author of an excellent introduction to Wilhelm Dilthey.+ 
Mention must be made of a single enthusiastic Berkeleyan in Professor 
A. A. Luce, who has composed an attractive summary of this para- 
doxical eighteenth-century system in Berkeley's Immaterialism.? His 
admirable edition of the Commonplace Book under the title of Philo- 
sophical Commentaries'* will replace the previous defective transcrip- 
tions of this important witness to Berkeley’s philosophical development. 
It is worth adding that the now unfashionable absolute idealism of Hill 
Green and Bradley has produced a belated fruit in Dr. F. H. Cleobury’s 
God, Man and the Absolute.* This, both because it represents an 
unfashionable mode of thought and because it is obviously the work 
of a writer outside the main academic circles, might easily be overlooked ; 
but it shows considerable ability and does not deserve to be neglected. 

On the whole, however, it must be said that academic British 
philosophy is generally of a somewhat negative kind; few thinkers dare 
to make wholehearted assertions or to busy themselves with the tradi- 
tional great philosophical topics of God and the soul. It must be 
confessed that the Marxists, however wrongheaded their limitations 
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must be said to be, often show greater vitality than the academic 
thinkers. Marxism, in England as elsewhere, has some of the char- 
acteristics of a new religious sect; it is sedulously cultivated in a closed 
circle and is largely ignored by the rest. But Mr. Maurice Cornforth’s 
Science versus Idealism is a vigorous critique of British empiricism 
and logical positivism which leads in the end, of course, only to dialec- 
tical materialism, but whose strictures on academic negativity deserve 
to be taken into account in the quarters to which they are addressed. 
_ Contemporary British philosophy, then, presents a picture which in 
varying degrees is common to Western civilization. Many professional 
philosophers pursue their studies as a kind of game; others, who take 
themselves more seriously, cultivate only a small part of the philosophical 
field; they leave it to the Marxists to offer what purports to be an 
integral philosophy of life. The more reflective among public men are 
aware of the need of a firmer intellectual foundation for Western values, 
but they do not know where to look for it; they fall back on vague 
uplift and the reasons of the heart. What of the type of thinking 
which could in fact provide what is needed? What of Thomism? 
Protestants and agnostics with Protestant antecedents—and unfor- 
tunately there comes to be less and less difference between these two 
classes—are naturally reluctant to consider a philosophy of Catholic 
origin. Protestants in general, true in this respect to the original 
inspiration of Luther, have never recognized any peremptory necessity 
for a rigorous religious philosophy. Hence, in a country which is 
mainly Protestant or agnostic, no common recourse to Thomism is to 
be anticipated. Nevertheless, we have to welcome some approximations 
to Thomism among thinkers of the Established Church who tend in 
the direction of Catholicism. Dr. Austin Farrer can scarcely be 
described as a complete Thomist, but his very able although difficult 
book Finite and Infinite!® shows a genuine appreciation and utilization 
of medieval and Thomistic ways of thinking. The one wholehearted 
Thomist of importance in the Church of England is the Reverend 
E. H. Mascall, the author of He Who Is.” Both Dr. Farrer and 
Mr. Mascall teach at Oxford and exert a useful influence there. 
When we turn to what Catholics are doing in philosophy, we find 
that much more regard is paid to them than would have been the case 
in the past. Although there is still prejudice, as there must be with 
anything so positive as the Catholic Church on the part of anyone who 
does not accept it, the old attitude of ignorant disdain subsists only 
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among the semieducated. Still, the absence of any real center of 
Catholic learning in Great Britain lessens the effectiveness of Catholic 
scholarship and leaves many potential Catholic thinkers in unstimulated 
isolation. Yet Catholics have done a good deal of work in philosophy 
in the recent past. The name best known by the general public is 
that of the Reverend M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., whose latest work is The 
Mind and Heart of Love.® The Reverend Frederick Copleston, S33 
has attracted notice by his critical but understanding treatment in 
Friedrick Nietzsche? and in Arthur Schopenhauer.2° An Introduction 
to Ancient Philosophy,2 by Professor A. H. Armstrong, is the work of 
one who is a philosopher as well as a historian and especially an expert 
on Plotinus, the Neoplatonists, and Hellenistic philosophy in general. 
It is distinguished from other histories of ancient philosophy by the 
fact that it does not make Greek thought fade away inexplicably into 
nothingness but shows how it developed organically into the philo- 
sophical speculations of the Christian Fathers. Dom Mark Pontifex, 
O.S.B., has recently published The Existence of God,” which contains 
a rather personal version of Thomism in a highly abbreviated form. 
Father Pontifex will not command general assent for his contention 
that we know the existence of God through an analysis of the existence 
of the objects of experience rather than strictly through a deduction 
from them. The present writer has contributed The Criticism of 
Experience, in which an attempt is made to indicate a positive solution 
of the problems about the logical value of common-sense beliefs which 
have plagued modern philosophers for so long, and a brief historical 
Sketch of Mediaeval Philosophy.2* The absence of a fully adequate 
Catholic philosophical and theological review has recently been filled 
by the expansion and remodeling of the Downside Review, and a new 
periodical begins publication this year under the name of Dominican 
Studies. 

Such is a rapid glance at some of the variegated components of the 
British philosophical scene. The most disquieting feature, as we have 
suggested, is a certain academic dilettantism which makes many of our 
official teachers of philosophy shy of approaching the great problems 
and impatient of anyone who shows an inclination to do so. What is 
needed, together with a return to metaphysics, is a recognition that 
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epistemological difficulties are neither insoluble nor the whole of 
philosophy. This is where Thomism can and should help, but it would 
be foolish to expect any widespread turning to Thomism in the 
immediate future. 


COMMENT ON “AN INTERPRETATION” 


J. Quentin Lauer, S.J. 


In Tue Mopern ScHootman for May, 1947, Matthew J. O’Connell, 
S.J., published a criticism of “The Concept of Verbum in the Writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas,” an article by Bernard J. Lonergan, S.J.1 
There is nothing unusual about such criticism as this. Almost from 
the beginning St. Thomas’s teaching has been a bone of contention 
among his followers. And holders of rival theories have constantly 
_contended that their opponents have misread St. Thomas, though they 
have seldom so contended with more assurance than in the present 
instance. According to the critic, Father Lonergan’s article “is of 
interest to Thcmistic philosophers as an example of how easily a 
concatenation of texts from St. Thomas can be made to support a 
theory he could never have accepted.”? The criticism, however, does 
not state just what the theory is which St. Thomas would not accept. 
Instead, the critic singles out four elements in Father Lonergan’s 
exposition of the theory and in these finds “Father Longeran’s misinter- 
pretation too evident to need attention called to it.” The four elements 
considered are insight into phantasm, conceptualization, abstraction, 
and the concept of being. To enter on a detailed examination of the 
criticisms offered on each of these points would exceed the limits of 
this comment. I shall confine myself, therefore, to pointing out a 
certain lack of care in interpreting Father Lonergan’s remarks on 
insight into phantasm and on abstraction. 

First, however, it might be well to determine just what the theory 
is to which the critic objects. Approaching the subject as a theologian, 
Father Lonergan is concerned with clarifying St. Thomas’s Trinitarian 
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theory by examining the human counterpart of the divine intellectual 
procession. The first question he asks himself is whether it is true to 
say, with Cardinal Billot, that the imagination presents an analogy with 
the divine procession of the Word quite similar to that found in 
intellection.t Now, it is a well known fact that for St. Thomas the 
image of the Trinity is in man, not merely so far as man knows and 
loves, but specifically so far as he knows and loves himself. Knowledge 
of self is a reflective act, an act not found in imagination but only in 
intellection; it is an act of rational consciousness. Father Lonergan 
disagrees with Billot on the grounds that St. Thomas’s theory “extrapo- 
lates solely from the nature of rational consciousness.”® The analogy 
is to be sought in intellectual cognition, precisely in so far as it is 
intellectual, not in so far as it is cognition. And for this reason intellec- 
tion is to be examined not in the light of a general metaphysics of 
cognition, but in the light of a more specialized metaphysics (if you 
wish) of intellection, that is, by psychological analysis of rational 
consciousness. This does not constitute, as the critic suggests, “a 
disdain for metaphysical mechanics” ;* it merely narrows the field of 
inquiry. If one is wedded to a strict philosophical terminology, one 
might argue with the expression “introspective and analytic psychology” ; 
but that is no argument that the process behind the expression is foreign 
to St. Thomas. 

Now, if it is true to say that “St. Thomas writes primarily as a 
theologian” and that for him “philosophical problems in the majority of 
contexts are posed and solved in function of theology”—in which 
contexts “exact philosophical statement is not at a premium” *’—may 
it not also be true that Father Lonergan is writing as a theologian, 
neglecting a certain narrow, textbook precision because he presupposes 
certain elements as known? He is concerned, after all, with the produc- 
tion of an inner word, the work of the possible intellect. His point of 
departure is the intellect already in act; the work of abstraction from 
the phantasm and of impression of the intelligible species has already 
taken place. In returning over the process which “moves from sense 
through understanding to essential definition,’® must one single out 
every step in the process in order to avoid being misunderstood? 


eae op. cit., p. 349; cf. Billot, De Deo Uno et Trino (1935), pp. 
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To get back to the two elements of the exposition which have been 
selected for discussion, namely, insight into phantasm and abstraction: 
it is the present writer’s contention that the first of these presents 
chiefly a terminological difficulty, whereas the second involves a real 
diversity in interpreting St. Thomas. 


INSIGHT INTO PHANTASM 


With regard to the first difficulty, the critic somewhat prejudices 
the issue by implying that Father Lonergan intends to say all that can 
be said about the function of phantasm in intellection. In the context 
of an article presumably intended for experts, an author should be 
judged primarily by what he says, not by what he doesn’t say, unless 
what he omits positively falsifies his interpretation; even a philosopher 
should be exempted from always beginning ab ovo. As to what Father 
Lonergan does say on this subject, it may perhaps be argued that a 
certain looseness of terminology leaves something to be desired; it does 
not follow that he has misinterpreted St. Thomas. Terminology, after 
all, is supposed to be a help to expression, not a ball and chain. Out 
of context, Father Lonergan’s expressions may lead to confusion; that 
is no proof that he is not justified in employing them in the proper 
context. 

The critic finds fault with the statement that “phantasm is the object 
of intellect.”® After giving two short quotations from the article in 
question, he concludes that “from these excerpts and from what he 
says on the formation of the verbum, it is clear that Father Lonergan 
means the phantasm to be the primary, direct, known object of intellec- 
tion.”2® But is it so clear that Father Lonergan means just that? 
He had stated in another place that “the quod quid est is the proper 
object of intellect”! and again that “being is the object of intellect.” 
And each of these statements is to be found in more than one text 
from St. Thomas.1® Now, if the concept of object is so utterly rigid 
that it cannot be predicated in these three ways without contradiction, 
is not St. Thomas to be censured along with Father Lonergan? The 
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fact is that the term “object,” like so many others used by St. Thomas, 
is so rich in significance that it defies the narrow limitations of any one 
meaning. Each of the three above statements is true, since each of the 
three things is the object of intellect, but not each in the same way. 
They represent three states of the same object. And if St. Thomas can 
state these three propositions without adding an explanation, may not 
Father Lonergan do the same? 

To say that phantasm is the object of intellect is to say that intellect 
derives its specification from phantasm—under the influence of the 
agent intellect, it is true, but none the less from phantasm. And this 
is so whether the sensible object be present or absent, whether the 
knowledge in question be newly acquired or habitually possessed. As 
Father Lonergan states: “In a word, one cannot understand without 
understanding something; and the something understood, the some- 
thing whose intelligibility is actuated, is in the phantasm.”** It is, 
moreover, clear from a previous statement—“phantasms play the role 
(in speculative thought) taken by sensible objects in sense percep- 
tions” 1*—that Father Lonergan is here concerned only with the function 
of phantasm in intellection, not with the abstraction whereby it becomes 
actually intelligible. This becomes especially evident when we consider 
that the role of phantasm does not terminate when the intelligible species 
has been produced; it is essential to human intellection all along the 
line. It is certainly true to say that just as there is no act of sensation 
unless the sensible object is present to the sense faculty, so there is no 
intellection unless the phantasm is present to the intellect. And to 
say this does not signify that one is unaware that the object as it exists 
in phantasm is not actually intelligible2® So, too, one can say this 
without the risk that one’s position should “logically require that the 
intellect know the singular first and the universal secondarily.”27 It 
is a fact that the intellect draws the objective content of its act from 
phantasm, just as sight draws the objective content of its act from 
color. But in neither case is the manner of existing in the cognitive 
faculty determined by the manner of existing in the source whence 
the cognition is drawn. Father Lonergan is well aware of the distinc- 
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tion between the id quod and the modus quo, and he is justified in 


taking it for granted. 


The real point of the objection against Father Lonergan’s treatment 
of insight into phantasm, as far as I can determine, is that he seems 
to ignore the fact that “the sensible object and the phantasm are 
‘objects’ of sense and intellect respectively only in an analogous 
fashion.” 18 The critic’s conclusion is that “the unqualified and unexpli- 
cated parallel made by Father Lonergan between sense and intellect 
on this point is entirely misleading.”!® Perhaps it is. St. Thomas 
gives the same parallel without explicitly indicating the analogy.2 
And, since Father Lonergan’s purpose was to show the necessity of 
phantasm for both the employment and the genesis of abstract con- 
cepts,*! it is a bit unfair to find fault because he does not explicitly 
stress an analogy which is implicitly contained in the very statement 
of the proportions: sensible object : sense :: phantasm : intellect. There 
is a similarity of proportions, and an important element of the similarity 
is the necessity of object for act. Nor is the similarity limited to the 
purely metaphysical sense of object, according to which phantasm 
moves possible intellect and only moves it. 


ABSTRACTION 


When we come to the criticism of Father Lonergan’s treatment of 
abstraction, we are faced with more than a misunderstanding of Father 
Lonergan; we detect an even more serious misunderstanding of St. 
Thomas. Here again preoccupation with terminology pops up in an 
effort to make “abstraction,” like ‘object,’ mean one thing and only 
one thing. The critic says, “It is precisely at this point that Father 
Lonergan’s failure or refusal to concern himself with the agent intellect 
and the intelligible species shows up in its disastrous results.” 
The reason for this is that Father Lonergan makes abstraction on all 
its levels “an operation of rational consciousness.””8 Now the only 
reason I can see for failing to recognize that the abstraction of which 
Father Lonergan speaks is an operation of rational consciousness on 
all its levels, is the mistaken notion that abstraction which begins with 
the operation of the agent intellect also terminates there. Though 
Aristotle and St. Thomas speak frequently of the role of the agent 


18 [bid., p. 226. 

19 [bid., p. 227. 

20 ST, I, 75. 2 ad 3; De Ver., 2. 6; 10. 2 ad 7. 

21 Lonergan, op. cit., pp. 372-79. This section of Father Lonergan’s article 
would repay careful reading. It is not well represented in the few excerpts 
chosen by the critic. 

22.0’Connell, op. cit., p. 230. 

23 [bid. 
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intellect in the abstraction of intelligible species from the phantasm, 
I have “been able to find no text in either which would indicate that 
abstraction on all its levels is exclusively the work of the agent intellect 
(or that the third degree is the only level where it is not). In fact, 
it is quite clear from those places where St. Thomas speaks of the two 
types of abstraction,* which Cajetan calls abstractio formalis and 
abstractio totalis,2° that he means a work of the possible intellect. 
True, there will be no abstraction at all except in function of the agent 
intellect—because no human knowledge is independent of phantasm— 
but this does not preclude the psychological process of conscious abstrac- 
tion, which follows the initial work of the agent intellect. One simply 
does not, to take but a single example, attain the mathematical concept 
of triangle automatically, without a conscious elimination of what is 
irrelevant in sense data. 

Abstraction in general means to draw out or make a selection. In a 
manner, even sense cognition is abstractive, since the individual sense 
selects only that element of the concrete whole which constitutes its 
proper object. It is the work of the agent intellect to select the intelligible 
content of the phantasm. So much is prescientific; as far as intellectual 
consciousness is concerned, it is preconscious. What belongs exclusively 
to the agent intellect is necessary, since by it the potentially intelligible 
is rendered actually intelligible. It is the abstraction from individuating 
matter, the root of unintelligibility, and it has no degrees, since it is 
common to all degrees. But at this stage the object is still, as it were, 
on the outskirts of intelligibility. If there is to be progress in intelligi- 
bility, there must be further selection, conscious selection, for one does 
not come to scientific grasp even on the lowest level without conscious 
effort. It is the work of the possible intellect (still under the influence 
of the agens, of course) to reflect on the intelligible object and thus to 
purify it by successive degrees until it attains to the apex of intelligibility. 
To say that the agent intellect abstracts is not to say that there is no 
abstraction in rational consciousness; it is merely to say that to the 
agent intellect belongs the initiative and the carrying force in that 
process which begins in intelligibility and ends in understanding. Any 
sensible object, any phantasm presents a complexus of sense data, of 
which any one or all can become known objects of intellect. The 
cogitative sense collates the data to a certain extent, but there is still 
room for selection between one aspect of the object and another. And 
the reason for selection is not to be sought in the agent intellect ; it is 


24 Cf. ST, 1, 40. 3c; In III de Anima, 8. 707 (Pirotta) ; 12. 781-84; Compendium 
Theologiae, I, 62. 


_ 25 Cajetan, In De Ente et Essentia, Proocemium. 
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not a discriminating faculty. The process, in fact, involves a complex 
psychological mechanism, whose function remains something of a 
mystery. Suffice it to say here that selection is a conscious process. 
Now, the type of abstraction whose degrees St. Thomas explains in 
the classic fifth question of his opuscule In Boethii de Trinitate, is clearly 
an operation of rational consciousness and is quite accurately described 
in the words of Father Lonergan quoted by the critic: 
by a psychological account of abstraction we mean the 
elimination by the understanding of the intellectually irrele- 
vant because it is understood to be irrelevant. That, we 


submit, is the very point of the celebrated three degrees 
of abstraction.?® 


It is this “elimination of the intellectually irrelevant” which is necessary, 
if there is to be science, since by it the intelligible is purged of those 
characteristics which do not pertain to it on the level at which it is 
being considered. Thus, in the first degree are eliminated individuating 
sensible qualities which have nothing to do with ens in quantum mobile. 


As qualities they are intelligible, but they are known to be irrelevant 


and are thus eliminated. Only common sensible matter remains as part 
of the concept on this level.2” In the second degree all sensible matter 
is irrelevant, since it does not pertain to the formal object of mathe- 
matics. Thus it is eliminated, and common intelligible matter is left.?8 
On the highest level, all matter, even intelligible matter, is irrelevant ; 
and so it is eliminated, leaving the purified concept of ens in 
quantum ens.29 

There are, then, a prescientific and a scientific abstraction, and of 
them abstraction is not said univocally. One is preparatory to intellec- 
tion; the other develops intellection. One is insight into sensible data ; 
the other is a process wherein an inner word is produced that expresses 
the insight.2° Thus in studying the procession of the inner word one 
should be concerned chiefly with formal abstraction, as Father Lonergan 
precisely is. 

There is another form of abstraction, which we might call a conscious 
development in the same direction as the original abstraction of the 
agent intellect. It goes side by side with formal abstraction on all its 
levels, and it need be considered here only to indicate how it differs 
from formal abstraction. It is in fact a process of classification which 
makes concepts easier to handle. It does not select a partial constituent 


26 Lonergan, op. cit., p. 386; cf. O’Connell, of. cit., p. 230. 
27 In Boet. de Trin., 5. 2. 

28 Tbid., 5. 3; cf. Cajetan, op. cit., Prooemium, 5 (Marietti). 
29 [bid., 5. 4. 

30 Cf, Lonergan, op. cit., p. 362. 
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of what is known; rather it considers the whole, compares it with other 
known objects, and by suppressing differences prepares the universal 
whole for the intentions of predication. This is total abstraction, 
which differs in many ways from formal abstraction, the chief difference 
being in the direction it takes. Whereas the movement of formal 
abstraction is toward act and greater intelligibility, the movement of 
total abstraction is toward potency and less intelligibility.* 

To fail to indicate that the abstraction immediately operative in the 
production of the verbum is a special kind of abstraction may betray a 
certain lack of clarity on the part of Father Lonergan; it does not betray 
a misinterpretation of St. Thomas.?* Rather, I should say, the critic’s 
own words betray a far more fundamental misconception, since they 
seem to indicate that the abstraction proper to the first and second 
degrees differs only in degree and not in kind from the prescientific 
operation which belongs exclusively to the agent intellect. “Abstraction, 
then (except for the third mode or degree, which is truly a conscious 
process and the work of the possible intellect), is a preconscious opera- 
tion. Its purpose is to put the possible intellect in act to know.”%% 

The foregoing, perhaps, will make more understandable a certain 
misconstruction which the critic allowed to slip into his remarks on 
Father Lonergan’s treatment of the concept of being. He says: “Father 
Lonergan confuses the concept of being as such with that concept of 
being which St. Thomas calls the first and natural concept of the mind, 
the concept which cannot be unknown to it.”%* Now, after several 
careful readings of Father Lonergan’s articles,*®> I can find nothing to 
indicate that he confuses the concept of being which is first in intellec- 
tion with the concept of that being which is the proper object of meta- 
physics. He says no more than what St. Thomas says in so many 
places, and what the critic himself says. But the point is that it is 
not true to say that “the abstraction of ens qua ens is the conscious 
work of the possible intellect, that is, the work of rational consciousness, 


31 Cajetan, op. cit., Prooemium; cf. ST, I, 40. 3c; 76. 3 ad 4; Van Roo, S.J., 
“A Study of Genus in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas,” THE MopERN 
ScHOoLMAN, XX (1942-43), 239-40. 

32 Father Lonergan does, in fact, observe (op. cit., p. 385) that he is not 
speaking of the metaphysical aspects of abstraction ; he does not claim that 


they are unimportant or that the psychological aspects are more important. 
33 O’Connell, op. cit., p. 231. 


34 Tbid. 


35 Father Lonergan has published two further articles on this subject: 
Theological Studies, VIII (March, 1947), 35-79; (September, 1947), 404-44 
In the second of these two articles he gives a satisfactory account of how he 
understands “object” (pp. 433-37) and also how he understands “intelligere 


est pati” (413-25), which seems to have troubled the critic no little ; cf. O’Connell 
op. cit., pp. 233-34. ; 
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unlike the first two degrees of abstraction.” 3¢ It is the conscious work 
of the possible intellect, but in this it is like the first two degrees of 
abstraction. That is just how the intellect arrives at the object of 
any science on any of the three levels. And it is precisely for this 
reason that it is true to say that understanding in man, with very few 
exceptions, is by discourse*’—and since it is in understanding that the 
intellect produces an inner word, this word is ordinarily produced as 
a term of discourse. The degrees of abstraction are degrees of knowl- 
edge, since knowledge is proportioned to intelligibility, and intelligibity 
is proportioned to the degree of purification from matter. The natural 
concept of being is intelligible, rendered such by the operation of the 
agent intellect; but it is at the lowest degree of intelligibility, and 
the successive degrees through which it goes before becoming the 
concept of being as being are all functions of the rational consciousness. 
Perhaps a realization that the process of psychological introspection is 
not unmetaphysical, but only a special kind of philosophical analysis 
_ would have prevented many misconceptions. 

In the opinion of the present writer, then, the thesis of Father 
Lonergan’s article was that a verbum is not produced as a term of 
cognition as cognition, but specifically as a term of understanding. 
That thesis involved an examination of the act, or rather the process, 
of understanding, which is proper to rational consciousness. Hence 
the psychological analysis. Hence the conclusion that understanding 
in man is ordinarily by discourse and that the verbum is produced only 
as a term of discourse. Whether the conclusion is valid may still be 
disputed; the criticism has done nothing to disprove it.%® 


38 O’Connell, op. cit., p. 231. 

37 Lonergan, op. cit., pp. 384 ff., where Father Lonergan explains the broad 
sense in which “discourse” is to be understood. 

38 A point more open to debate is whether intelligere does mean precisely 
understanding, but the critic chose to transmit that question; cf. O’Connell, 
op. cit., p. 225. 


EXISTENTIAL AESTHETICS 
MAXIMILIAN BECK 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF AESTHETIC THEORIES 


The various aesthetic theories can be divided into two principal 
groups, the subjectivistic and the objectivistic—the one declaring that 
beauty is merely a matter of consciousness, the other declaring that 
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beauty has an existence of its own apart from consciousness. Both 
groups can be subdivided, the subjectivistic group into naturalistic and 
idealistic. The naturalistic aesthetics tries to explain beauty as a 
pleasant feeling, as the way in which the psychophysical organism of 
a human individual reacts to particular impressions on it or to par- 
ticular actions of its own. Essential to the naturalistic aesthetics is 
that no distinction is made between actual pleasing or the actual satis- 
faction of natural desires according to individual tastes and the pleasant 
experiences according to norms of universal validity. Wherever this 
distinction is made, we have to deal with idealistic aesthetics. 
Objectivistic aesthetics is subdivided into formal and existential 
aesthetics. Formal aesthetics attaches beauty to a selection of forms, 
such as particular colors and sounds; or to proportions, such as regu- 
larity, symmetry, golden section, which are contrasted with “ugly” 
forms. Existential aesthetics considers beauty to be a matter not of 
selected forms but of the very act of realization of any sensuous form. 


II. THE EXISTENTIAL VALUE THEORY 


Beauty is an intrinsic value. An intrinsic value is the continuously 
renewed act of existence, that is, of entering into real being. Being 
real is not a dead or static being-there. Nothing that really exists is 
static, even if it does not move or change at all. Existence is charged 
with dynamic power and weight. It has the character of intrusiveness, 
of jubilant leaping from the state of potentiality or ideality into the 
state of actuality. Only ideas or essences are static and ab-stract, that 
is, isolated. Actual beings, however, are con-crete, that is, “grown 
together” by the unifying force of their substantial form, erroneously 
considered as carrier of all its other forms and properties. This highest 
and unifying form, the “what” of a particular being, absorbs all its 
other forms or properties to the fullness of a formless “matter,” or 
“substratum,” which renders the substantial form con-crete. This 
highest and unifying form is not a carrier; but, on the contrary, it is 
carried by its substratum; it keeps itself above by pressing them down 
and rejoicing in its triumph over them. 


It is this phenomenon, genuinely seen but psychologically misinter- 
preted, that gave occasion to Nietzsche’s view of reality as manifesta- 
tion of a jubilant will-to-power, jubilant even in, through, and above 
pain. And this misinterpretation is caused by the difficulty of keeping 
the positive value perceived or felt by a particular consciousness apart 
from this consciousness itself. We have not adequate terms yet for 
the phenomenon of the ontological act of fulfillment and per-fection that 
marks the act of existence. It is mostly interpreted as pleasant feeling. 


re 
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Because of this lack of specific terms we are condemned to indicate 
what we have in mind by terms which are, one-sidedly, charged with 
a merely psychological meaning. 

Here a brief departure is necessary. There are four different fields 
of reality or existence. (1) There is the field of external, sensuous 
or physical, forms. The act of entering into existence of these forms 
is beauty. (2) There is the act of entering into existence of the forms 
of physical life, which is pleasure. This is the sensation of growth and 


_ vitality, of satisfaction of vital impulses; lust is among them the top 


sensation of life. The sensation of pleasure and lust is not a psychical 
phenomenon, but the tension of plain vitality. It is the tension between 
the potential and the actual status of a living being. The living being 
or subject of life, in sensing its own body, is self-related. It “has” 
itself or is self-related in and through its organic parts which, by coming 
into reality, explicate in spatial extension and temporal succession all 
that the living being already is—but merely implicitly or potentially— 
or what it already has—but merely in germinal structure. The lust 
and pleasure of vegetative life manifest themselves even directly to the 
observer. The exuberance of vegetation, the blossoms with their striking 
splendor of colors and forms do not present a static phenomenon but 
the most dynamic act of existence. (3) The act of entering into 
existence of psychical forms (acts), the self-realization of the psychical 
subject, is joy. It is essentially egoistic, since the psychical subject is 
ego, that is, unique or individual through relatedness to the entire 
universe (Leibnitz); each ego in another way is the center of the 
universe. And this implies that it is will-to-power, namely, will to be 
more and to have more than everything else.1 (4) The act of ‘entering 
into existence of spirit is the happiness of becoming a real person. 
It manifests itself in a paradoxical way, namely, as an increase of one’s 
own inner fullness by an unreserved self-dissolution. This act of 
unselfishness or devotedness to other beings is love, agape. It enables 
us to take the self-centered viewpoint of the beloved being, and by 
appreciating him just as he is and by viewing the absolute value of his 
existence, to extend the strength of self-maintenance and growth toward 
him; unselfish love, spirit, is creative power. This spiritual self-realiza- 
tion through self-dissolution in favor of others is moral kindness; it 
radiates “warmth.” Its opposite is blindness towards the values of 
other beings, hate, abuse, and destruction of them; it is spiritual death. 

It is necessary to keep apart these basic categories of external, 
biological, psychological, and spiritual values. For their confusion is 


1 Notice that this is not an invention of Nietzsche but is only another expres- 


sion for the truth that man is by nature “radically bad.” 
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one of the principal reasons for subjectivistic aesthetics and aestheticistic 
and biologistic ethics. 


III. IMPLICATIONS OF THE EXISTENTIAL AESTHETICS 


The principal implications of the thesis that beauty is the existential 
act of external or sensuous things are the following: 

a) Beauty is neither a matter of taste nor a matter of universal 
consciousness, but an objectively real phenomenon. 

b) Ugliness is not real. 

c) Everything is equally beautiful; there does not exist a hierarchy 
of aesthetic values. 

d) Also, beauty in art, even in poetry, is the actualization of external 
or sensuous forms; there do not exist such things as “inner 
beauty” or a. “beautiful soul” or a “beautiful moral action.” 
Consequently the direct objects proper of poetical representation 
are neither biological nor psychical nor spiritual. 

Each of these implications represents a possible objection to the 

existential thesis. The ways to obviate these objections may be indicated 

as follows. 
As to a above: The subjectivistic theories contradict the evidence of 
experience in two respects. 

1) We experience beauty not as something within us but as something 
outside of us, as occurring to us out of its own power and not made 
by ourselves either as individuals or as supraindividual conscious- 
ness. It is logical to take this factual experience as the starting point 
for the aesthetic doctrines and to try to reconcile it with the experi- 
ence of illusion and subjective taste. It is illogical to start with the 
experience of pleasant feelings that are frequently confused with 
objectively real beauty and to reduce the experience of self-evi- 
dently objective beauty to those illusionary experiences. It is illogi- 
cal to infer from the fact that there are both illusions and truth, 
that both are illusions, merely because it is difficult to define the 
criterion which enables us to distinguish truth from illusion. 

2) There are still many other facts that speak against the subjectivistic 
theories of beauty; but the most important objection against the 
subjectivistic doctrines seems to me their disregard of the absolute 
meaning of beauty, which distinguishes it from mere pleasantness or 
“fun.” By denouncing beauty as a kind of deception, beauty is 
degraded to a kind of sensuous intoxication and put on one level 
with play and entertainment. Thereby it ceases to be understand- 
able that beauty has its fanatics and martyrs to no lesser extent 
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- than truth, justice, and religion. If the subjectivistic aesthetics is 
correct, then the great masters of art who suffered hunger, humilia- 
tion, and death for their uncompromising work must have been 
dupes; and the most profound thinkers who ranked beauty with 
God, truth, and moral and metaphysical perfection must have been 
mouthpieces of foolishness. 

As to b above: Ugliness does not exist objectively, but results from 
an inadequate aspect. In order to see the beauty of a particular object 
it must be seen in its particular realization here and now, as the 
specialized being that it is. If one applies to an individual human face 
the general pattern of a type, such as classic regularity, one will see 
its individual characteristics as distortion. The persons portrayed by 
Velasquez and Franz Hals seem to be ugly so long as one looks at them 
in the attitude and expectation that would find their proper object 
with Titian and Raphael. Or, if one looks at Rembrandt’s pictures 
and expects to find the bright and pure colors and the clear forms of 
the quatrocento and cinquecento, one will see Rembrandt’s pictures as 
dirty gravy; this was how some enthusiasts for the Italian masters saw 
them. But one will become enthusiastic about Rembrandt’s pictures, 
if one follows their intention to make visible the beauty of light, shadow, 
and space, and through them, indirectly, the “inner landscape” of man, 
made optically accessible just through that destruction of clear lines, 
plastic forms, and pure colors. In other words, we see ugliness when- 
ever we face a more complex and irregular reality whose substantial 
form we are not used to taking or trained to take as the starting point 
of our sight. Then we do not see the manifoldness of elements absorbed 
or materialized in a unifying form; we do not see this act of absorption 
or actualization. Looking at a cloudy sky we can experience it as 
beautiful if we view it under the aspect of the elemental “Gestalt” 
cloudy sky as the highest substantial form. But we shall see the same 
sky as ugly if our view is fixed to the form blue sky; in this case we 
apply to the sky, actual here and now, a form that has not found its 
actualization here; we find a form that “explodes” if applied to reality. 

In our common life our attention is fixed to a selection of forms for 
which to strive is in the vital interest of self-preservation. Regularity, 
order, clarity, and simplicity of forms are not only easier to survey in 
their unifying function; they give us also a quicker orientation in our 
environment, in the interest of self-preservation. It is our body that 
keeps us within the spell of particular forms through pleasant reactions 
towards them and through repulsion from forms of detrimental effect 
upon our body. The distinction between beautiful and ugly forms has 
its origin in this selective function of our vitality. The experience of 
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pleasant and unpleasant forms whose subjective character can be seen 

serves as basis for naturalistic aesthetics. 

But the aesthetic development of the human mind opens to man more 
and more of the beauty of everything; since it is, however, against 
our interest of self-preservation, our instincts prevent us from viewing 
them adequately. Aesthetic progress replaces gradually the blinkers 
of vitality in the interest of veracity; it shifts the borders between the 
momentary “classic” and “realistic” beauty gradually towards the 
“realistic” side. Picasso’s classicism has the realism of impressionism 
and the heavy corporality of cubism within itself. The great simplicity 
of the Egyptian plastics is charged with the utmost refinement of 
earlier stages. What seems to us to be simplicity and harmony today, 
is only the concentrated and subdued complexity and dissonance of 
former generations. Wagner’s Tristan is to us a very sweet and simple 
melody ; nothing of the dissonance is left which it was to former genera- 
tions. In other words, ugliness is beauty which is too rich? to be com- 
prehended by a mind not yet ready to perceive it adequately. In order 
to see beauty, we have to see the act of existence from above, vertically, 
that is, precisely in the form where the act of existence ends—and 
not in forms beside or below it. Only when seeing all these forms 
absorbed and penetrated by that substantial or unifying form can we 
see the fullness of existence, namely, beauty. 

As to ¢ above: Since beauty does not originate from particular forms 
but from existence as such, all physical things are equally beautiful. 
There does not exist a hierarchy of values, but there is absolute democ- 
racy. 

But if all external, sensuous, or beautiful things are equally beauti- 
ful, how then can it be explained that we do make aesthetic prefer- 
ences? Two explanations can be given for it. 

1) Preferences are caused by a similar reason as has been given for 
the distinction made between beauty and ugliness. We confuse 
more or less agreeable sensations of our body caused by particular 
“Gmpressions” of external things with a larger or smaller degree 
of the beauty of things. We also project our psychical reaction to 
particular things, varying in strength, into the things themselves. 
These phenomena, again, are confused with the true phenomenon 
of objective beauty. 

2) There exists, indeed, a hierarchy—but not of values; it is a hier- 
archy of forms or essences according to the conditions of their 

2This may sound like a paradox, but it ceases to be so if we think of phe- 


nomena that can be proved experimentally, such as the fact that perfumes are 
diluted stenches. 
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realization. Minerals could exist without plants, but plants and 

animals cannot exist without minerals. Most plants could exist 

without animals, but many animals cannot exist without plants. 

Norms and moral imperatives reflect this hierarchy of essences by 

suggesting the choice of their actualization in conformity with it. 

As to d above: How can it be that all beauty is physical, that is, 
external or sensuous? Is not art highly spiritual? Here the answer 
is as follows: The plastic arts function as eye openers for the objectively 
existing beauty of the external world. So does even the musical repre- 
sentation, for its proper subject is what the musical notes and the 
acoustic performance try to communicate to the inner awareness of 
the listener or reader. Neither the composer nor the player creates 
music, but the first discovers what the latter interprets. The nature 
of the proper musical object—for instance, the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven—is an open question. But it is certainly neither a bodily 
being nor a physical or spiritual being, but a sensuous one. Therefore a 
correspondence between the representation and the represented object 
may be easily understood. It may be similar to the correspondence of 
the particular material and means of plastic arts and their linear, 
picturesque, aud sculptural objects. The only difference seems to be 
that plastic arts function as eye openers through abstraction, namely, 
by making one kind of beauty, such as the linear one of a human face, 
conspicuous by omitting all the other beauties, such as the picturesque 
and sculptural beauty which are all inseparably together in the real face 
which the drawing delineates. 

It is more difficult to see that also the poetic forms are sensuous 
and find their specific correspondence in their sensuous objects which 
they represent. Poetic language differs from language in general so 
far as it not only abstractly means or designates particular objects and 
events, but, in addition, depicts, describes, and portrays its object. 
And this representative function is due to the specific “music” of 
epic, lyric, and dramatic language. Because poetry has this quality of 
representation, it functions as an eye opener for the epic beauty of 
bodily events or sensations (life), for the lyric beauty of the psychic 
tensions or states, and for the dramatic beauty of the self-representa- 
tion of the spiritual person in concrete action. 

The epic, lyric, and dramatic objects are characterized by specific 
temporal tenses. The bodily events, that is, the epic objects proper, 
come into existence as coagulated life, as already gone or past. The 
psychical tension or state, namely, the lyric objects proper, have no 
duration; they pass away as being essentially present. Note that the 
lyric poetry prefers to use the present tense. The moral person, that 
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is, the dramatic object proper, exists only in actual self-presentation 
through decisions and actions. Thereby the spiritual, that is, the essen- 
tially a-temporal person, actualizes itself in psychical and bodily finite- 
ness, directed intentionally toward the future. 

It is this concreteness in time and body that renders psychical and 
spiritual existence lyric and dramatic in a sensuous sense, and thereby 
possible objects of art, although they are not sensuous, external, and 
physical in themselves.? 


3For a more detailed treatment of the theses of this paper consult my 
Wesen und Wert, on the foundation of a philosophy of existence (Berlin, 1925), 
and my article, “Walt Whitman’s Intuition of Reality,” Ethics, LIII (October, 
1942), 14-24. 


REMARKS ON MAXIMILIAN BECK’S 
“EXISTENTIAL AESTHETICS” 


BRIAN COFFEY 


The following brief remarks are concerned with a number of points 
at which Mr. Beck’s theory is in opposition to Thomistic aesthetics ; 
they are not intended as an exhaustive criticism of an interesting paper. 
1. There is something of the magician about the existentialist. He 

can make matchwood of other philosophers in half a dozen words. 
One wonders, all the same, whether his rabbits are just plain rabbit. 
Sartre initiates us into the mystery of being and nothingness with 
the statement that modern thought has made considerable progress 
in reducing the existent to the series of appearances that manifest it. 
It sounds most effective. Doubtless, existentialism represents one 
aspect of that major current of opposition to idealism which has 
characterised the history of the last hundred years. But, like Marx- 
ism—which represents, on the philosophical level, another and 
perhaps healthier aspect of the same opposition—existentialism is 
profoundly anti-intellectual. 

2. The author of “Existential Aesthetics” dismisses some earlier 
theories of aesthetics in a short classification. He then affirms that 
beauty is “the very act of realization of any sensuous form” (p. 260), 
“the existential act of external or sensuous things” (p. 262). The 
existential impact of reality, like a brick passing through a pane 
of glass, admits of no discussion. The philosopher is one who has 
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become punch-drunk in the encounter with reality. Yet the initial 
determination of the nature of beauty requires more than mere 
affirmation, when the author’s classification of aesthetic theories is 
not exhaustive and when highly controversial theses about beauty 
derive from his initial affirmations. 

3. Concerning the author’s first thesis, that “beauty is an objectively 
real phenomenon” (p. 262), a Thomist might be inclined to say 
concedo, so important in Thomistic aesthetics is the thesis of the 
objectivity of the beautiful. I prefer, however, St. Augustine’s more 
metaphysical expression of the matter: “And first I shall ask 
whether things are beautiful because they give pleasure or give 
pleasure because they are beautiful. Without hesitation the answer 
will come that they give pleasure because they are beautiful.”! I 
do not think that it is sufficient to say, in support of the thesis, that 
we experience beauty as something outside of us, occurring to us out 
of its own power (p. 262), or that art has had its martyrs (p. 262). 
We experience radioactivity as something outside of us, occurring 
to us out of its own power, and radioactivity has had its martyrs. 
If, as St. Thomas says, “the beautiful has to do with the power of 
knowing,” epistemological analysis is required to combat the errors 
of the subjectivists and to investigate the difficult problem of the 
mind’s use of the senses as instruments in the perception of beauty. 

4. The author’s thesis, that “ugliness is not real” (p. 262), would ap- 
pear to be founded on a Bergsonian notion of order. According to 
Bergson, we speak of disorder whenever we do not find in a place 
the precise order that we expected to find there. Disorder is thus a 
pseudoidea. According to the author, “we see ugliness whenever 
we face a more complex or irregular reality whose substantial form 
we are not used to taking or trained to take as the starting point 
of our sight” (p. 263). Ugliness results “from an inadequate aspect” 
(p. 263). Still, men say that they experience ugliness, and who or 
what is to decide between existentialisms? According to St. Thomas, 
“the beautiful” is transcendental. To the beautiful ugliness is 
opposed by way of privation.* We remember, in this context, that 
privations may be considered in two ways. I use the idea of blind- 
ness, for instance, to signify that a man is deprived of sight, and 


1“Et prius quaeram utrum ideo pulchra sint quia delectent, an ideo delectent 
quia pulchra sint. Hic mihi sine dubitatione respondebitur, ideo delectare quia 
pulchra sunt.” De Vera Religione, 32 (PL, XXXIV, 148). 

2“Pulchrum enim respicit vim cognoscitivam .. .” ST, I, 5. 4 ad 1. 

3“Nihil est quod non participat pulchro.” In Dionysium De Divinis Nomimbus, 
4. 5. 

4“Puylchro autem opponitur turpe.” ST, II-II, 145. 4c. 
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in so doing I think of blindness as a thing. According to my manner 
of conceiving and speaking, I substantiate what is in reality a priva- 
tion, forming thus an ens rationis, an object of thought which, 
although founded in extramental reality, is not in itself capable of 
real existence outside my thought. But if blindness as such is thus 
incapable of real existence, it is none the less something very real 
for a man to be blind, to be deprived of sight. Thinking of priva- 
tions according to this second manner, we can affirm that there 
are privations in things. Cajetan, treating of the problem of evil, 
expresses this point of view to perfection: “Evil is said to be in 
things, not positively, but by a removal; that is, it does not posit 
something formally in things, but removes something. And thus 
evil is found in things formally as evil, for it is the evil of things.”® 
Ugliness results when the essential constituents of the beauty of 
a thing suffer privation. In St. Thomas’s words, beauty requires 
integrity, due proportion, and clarity; “for things are ugly by the 
very fact that they fall short of perfection.”® 

5. I find it impossible to accept the author’s thesis that everything is 
equally beautiful. He says, “Since beauty does not originate from 
particular forms but from existence as such, all physical things are 
equally beautiful. There does not exist a hierarchy of values, but 
there is absolute democracy” (p. 264). Yet, applying the criterion 
of our experience, which the author has used to justify his thesis 
of the objectivity of the beautiful, we may recall Marlowe’s lines: 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.* 

Another point, we read, (p. 261): “The exuberance of vegetation, 
the blossoms with their striking splendor of colors and forms do 
not present a static phenomenon but the most [my italics] dynamic 
act of existence.” If among the acts of existence there is a most 
dynamic one, it would seem that there is a hierarchy of acts of 
existence; and, since beauty is equated to the act of existence, it 
would follow that there is a hierarchy of beauties. Perhaps the 
author uses the term “most” for emphasis and not to express the 
superlative of a quality. But then can we not say: the gravity of 
rock, the glittering facets responding to the blazing sun present no 
static phenomenon but the most dynamic act of existence? But then 


Pan: ; i : : 

Dicuntur ergo mala in rebus esse, non positive sed remotive; id est non 
ponendo sed removendo formaliter aliquid a rebus. Et sic mala formaliter 
eee in rebus ut mala: sunt enim rerum mala.” Jn I Summae T heologicae 
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6“ | quae enim diminuta sunt, hoc ipso turpia sunt.” ST, I, 39. 8. 
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why use the term “most”? The phenomenology of the beautiful 
which we find scattered through the prose of the Baudelaires, the 
Laurences, and who not, supplies plenty of evidence in support of 
the Thomistic thesis that there exists a hierarchy of beauties. But 
this is not the place to embark on the fourth proof. 

6. The concluding pages of “Existential Aesthetics” are concerned 
with views concerning the beautiful in art. The author’s views are 
valuable so far as they stress the great part played by sensuous forms 
in the beauties accessible to man in his earthly state. It is a pity 
that the existential bias of his thought leads the author to neglect 
that in beauty which responds to intelligence and is essential to 
beauty as such. He remarks, for example, that “the nature of the 
proper musical object—for instance, the Fifth Symphony of Beetho- 
ven—is an open question. But it is certainly neither a bodily being 
nor a physical or spiritual being, but a sensuous one” (p. 265). 
Yes, under cover of a flock of distinctions. I believe that Maritain’s 
idea of an intellectualised sense which gives rise to aesthetic joy in 
the heart would have enabled the author to found securely his 
valuable incidental remarks about poetry and music. 

7. This theory is deeply rooted in a very special attitude, which, no 
doubt, has received justification in another place. I feel, however, 
that some justification of the author’s initial affirmation concerning 
the nature of beauty should have found place in this paper; for, 
of itself, this affirmation does not compel assent and since it leads 
directly to the monotony of absolute democracy I doubt whether 
it would compel the assent of an artist. 


CHRONICLE 


Dominican STUDIES, a new Blackfriars publication of the English 
Dominicans, made its first appearance in January. It is devoted to 
“biblical, historical and systematic theology, all branches of philosophy 
both ancient and modern, texts and questions relating to cultural and 
ecclesiastical history.” The contents of the first issue are as follows: 
a foreword by Hilary J. Carpenter ; “St. Thomas’s Conception of Revela- 
tion,” by Victor White; “On the Categorical Syllogism,”’ by I. M. 
Bochenski; “An Unknown Commentary of Thomas Gallus on the 
Pseudo-Dionysius Letters,” by D. A. Callus; and a critical notice, by 
Mark Brocklehurst, of Jacques Maritain’s La Personne et le bien 
commun. 

Tue Micuaet P. Grace II Trust made possible a series of public 
lectures at the Mediaeval Institute of the University of Notre Dame 
during the second semester of the acamedic year 1947-48. The Rev- 
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erend A. J. Denomy, C.S.B., professor of medieval vernacular languages 
and literatures at the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 
lectured on the following subjects: “The Mediaeval Stage,” “The Troy 
Legend in the Middle Ages,” “Courtly Love,” “The Mediaeval Epic,” 
and “Indo-European, Germanic and Romance Philology.” Dr. Anton 
C. Pegis, president of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, lectured on “Illustrations of the Decline of Mediaeval Philoso- 
phy.” And the Reverend Vincent L. Kennedy, C.S.B., professor of the 
history of Christian worship at the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto, lectured on “The History of the Roman Rite” and 
“Problems in Hagiography.”’ 

Tue AnnuaL Aguinas LeEcTuRE, sponsored by the Aristotelian 
Society of Marquette University, was delivered on March 7 by the 
Reverend William R. O’Connor of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie. 
The title of the lecture was “The Natural Desire for God.” 

St. THomas’s Day (March 7) was marked at St. Louis University 
by a solemn high Mass for the students of the School of Philosophy and 
Science and a lecture and tea in the afternoon for the members and 
students of the Department of Philosophy. Dr. Brian Coffey spoke on 
“The Future of Catholic Thought.” 

St. Louis UNIversity, for the academic year 1947-48, presented the 
following graduate lectures under the title, “Modern Man and Saint 
Louis University” : 

February 21: “Technological Civilization and Modern Man” 

Charles N. R. McCoy, 
Department of Government 
February 28: “Metaphysical and Religious Needs of Modern Man” 
James D. Collins, 
Department of Philosophy 
March 13: “The Universal Cultural Aspirations of Modern Man” 
Robert J. Henle, S.J. 
Department of Philosophy 
April 3: “The Social and Political Attitudes and Needs of Modern 
Man” 
Laurence P. McHattie, S.J. 
Department of Sociology 
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Tue Myru or THE State. By Ernst Cassirer. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1946. Pp. xiii + 303. $3.75. 

For those who are acquainted with the works of the late Ernst 
Cassirer it is unnecessary to say that his last book, The Myth of the 
State, reveals a most profound and sharp intelligence as well as, of 
course, a tremendous scholarship. But I think that in this instance 
Professor Cassirer’s insight and erudition have benefited his students 
with a light in the way of which, though it was his own, he himself 
stood. The wonderful and terrifying truth that his book contains was 
quite hidden from Professor Cassirer. I shall try to show this. But 
first it is necessary to see what it was that Professor Cassirer intended 
to do and in a measure did not fail to do. 

_ The book is divided into three parts. Part one is entitled “What is 
Myth?”; part two, “The Struggle Against Myth in the History of 
Political Thought”; and part three, “The Myth of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” In the first chapter, “The Structure of Mythical Thought,” the 
point is made that primitive thought, despite its open contradiction to 
our sense experience, is nevertheless logical in its structure. The 
savage is not, to be sure, a philosopher or dialectician; but at the same 
time there is “scarcely anything that escapes [the primitive mind’s] 
constant urge for classification” (p. 14). The point is well substan- 
tiated by the researches of modern anthropologists and of Mr. Cassirer 
himself. The problem arises as to why men cling so obstinately and 
systematically to beliefs that are in such open contradiction to sense 
experience. Although, Professor Cassirer admits, a new way to answer 
this question was indicated by the progress made in modern anthro- 
pology and psychology, he feels that the new emphasis, valuable as it 
was, upon the physiological and pathological basis of myth provided 
only an explanation of the infinitely multiple objects of myth—“the 
mere substance of myth,” not “its function in man’s social and cultural 
life.” “It is not,” says Professor Cassirer (p. 35) 

a very satisfactory explanation of a fact that has put its 

indelible mark upon the whole life of mankind to reduce 

it to a special and single motive. Man’s psychic and cul- 

tural life is not made of. such simple and homogeneous 

stuff. Freud could not prove his point any more than 

Max Miller and all the other scholars of the Society for 

the Comparative Study of Myth. 
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Rather, it is the all-important matter of the function of myth in man’s 
social and cultural life that Professor Cassirer wishes to convey to us. 
The subjects of myth and the ritual acts are of an infinite 
variety . .. But the motives of mythical thought . . . are 
in a sense always the same. In all human activities and 
in all forms of human culture, we find a “unity in the 
manifold.” Art gives us a unity of intuition; science gives 
us a unity of thought; religion and myth give us a unity 
of feeling. Art opens to us a universe of living forms; 
science shows us a universe of laws and principles; reli- 
gion and myth begin with the awareness of the universality 

and fundamental identity of life (p. 37). 

As with art and science, myth is a symbolic expression, but its intellec- 
tual content stops short there; it is a symbolic expression of rites which 
dramatize the desire and the feeling for “the eternal unity of life” 
(p. 43). This indeed is possible only “if man sacrifices his individ- 
uality; if he breaks down every barrier that lies between himself and 
the eternal unity of life” (p. 43). In brief, myth is understood to be 
the symbolic expression of the irrational, and the irrational is under- 
stood as comprising whatever may be above as well as below the 
human reason. 

Even if we were not aware of the reputation that Professor Cassirer 
enjoyed as the most distinguished of modern rationalists, we should 
readily perceive the rationalist premise to his analysis of the function 
of myth. In his article on rationalism in volume eighteen of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, Professor Cassirer gives it as “the fundamental 
idea of rationalism . . . that reason can recognize completely only that 
which it can produce according to its own design’; and he defines 
rationalism as 


that trend of philosophy which intercedes for the rights of 
“natural reason,’ and sees in it the source of all truth. 
Common to all historical forms of rationalism is the belief 
in the “autonomy of thought,” i.e., that view that thought 
can discover by its own strength, without support from a 
supernatural revelation and without appeal to sense per- 
ception, a system of “eternal truths,” a system presented to 
thought within its own realm and comprehended by 
thought as necessary (p. 991). 

It is, then, upon the Procrustean bed of this particular philosophy 
that the great writers in the field of political thought are laid; but the 
work is done in so gentle, scholarly, and persuasive a manner that one 
is scarcely aware of the deep discomfort arising from these Kantian 
distortions. 


The Struggle against myth in the history of political philosophy is 
traced in Plato, the medieval theologians, Machiavelli, and the Enlight- 
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enment. It is a winning struggle up to the time of the Enlightenment; 
with the romantic criticism of the Enlightenment, mythical thought 
ia once again and begins to rule the whole man’s social and cultural 
ife. 

The problem that Plato had to face and the solution that he offered 
bear a striking resemblance to St. Thomas Aquinas’s handling of the 
same problem of myth. Plato saw that myth is fairly harmless and 
even of some benefit as long as it is not permitted to enter into ethical 
and political life. He therefore relegated myth to his metaphysics and 
natural philosophy and made ample use of it in these fields. But he says 
that 

if we tolerate myth in our political systems .. . all our 

hopes for a reconstruction and reformation of our political 

and social life are lost . . . In the Legal State, the state of 

justice, there is no room left for the conceptions of mythol- 

ogy, for the gods of Homer and Hesiod (p. 72). 
St. Thomas Aquinas was faced, we are told, with the challenge of an 
‘even more tremendous myth than Greek mythology, namely, that of 
Christian revelation. It is most interesting to see how Professor Cassirer 
develops this thesis, suggesting, unfortunately, that Etienne Gilson in 
his The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy has substantially shown that 
any true knowledge of God’s essence and existence is beyond the light 
of natural reason. It belongs to the realm of myth; and St. Thomas, 
like Plato before him, saw clearly enough the necessity of relegating 
this myth to the region of dogmatic theology. “Of course Thomas 
Aquinas never doubted any dogma of the Christian Church”; but with 
all serious thinkers of the period, he was clearly up against “a mythical 
element that could not be openly attacked” (p. 110). It is in the light 
of this attitude, from this point of view, that the solution of St. Thomas 
to the problem of the relation of reason and faith is given; and although 
when it is given it is quite correctly stated, the false understanding is 
already indelibly fixed. Thus St. Thomas is quite subtly reduced to a 
kind of Averroist himself, setting the human reason “free to create a 
world of its own.” Another point is scored for human reason in the 
battle against myth. 

The treatment of Machiavelli, which follows upon the above con- 
siderations, is equally skillful and original, but more just. Professor 
Cassirer was too serious a thinker and his intelligence was at once 
too profound and ordinary to have accepted the rather widespread con- 
temporary view of Machiavelli as a lover of the people and the common 
good. If Machiavelli can be said to have had any interest in common 
good, then that common good must be interpreted, says Professor 
Cassirer, as a “common evil” (p. 145). “It remains, however, one of 
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the great puzzles in the history of human civilization how a man like 
Machiavelli, a great and noble mind, could become the advocate of 
‘splendid wickedness’” (p. 145). The answer to this puzzle is to be 
found, it seems, if we see Machiavelli as standing “at the gateway of 
the modern world,” pointing the direction away from “all traditional 
concepts and external authorities,” setting the mind of man free, once 
more, to create a world of its own. Another point is scored for human 
dignity in the struggle against myth. Professor Cassirer admits that 


this result [in the case of Machiavellianism] had to be 
bought dearly. The state is entirely independent: but at 
the same time it is completely isolated. The sharp knife 
of Machiavelli’s thought has cut off all the threads by 
which in former generations the state was fastened to the 
organic whole of human existence. The political world has 
lost its connection not only with religion and metaphysics 
but also with all other forms of man’s ethical and cultural 
life. It stands alone—in an empty space (p. 140). 

Civilization precisely needed, however, this cutting of all the threads 
by which the state had been fastened to the organic whole of human 
existence if the seventeenth-century philosophers were to be in a posi- 
tion to reset mankind upon a moral basis, this time, however, perfectly 
independent of all traditional concepts and external authorities. The 
seventeenth century avoided Aristotle and the medieval tradition in 


ethics and politics and returned for its inspiration to the Roman Stoics. 
Why? 


There is a double reason that may explain this fact. What 
matters here is not so much the content of Stoic theory 
as the function that this theory had to fulfill in the ethical. 
and political conflicts of the modern world . . . Neither the 
religious nor the ethical world seemed to possess a fixed 
centre . . . If there was to be a really universal system of 
ethics and religion, it had to be based upon such principles 
as could be admitted by every nation, every creed, and 
every sect. And Stoicism alone seemed to be equal to this 
task. It became the foundation of a natural religion— 
a system of natural laws. Stoic philosophy could not help 
man to solve the metaphysical riddles of the universe. But 
it contained a greater and more important promise—the 
promise to restore man to his ethical dignity. This dignity, 
it asserted, cannot be lost; for it does not depend on a 
a dogmatic creed or any outward revelation. It rests ex- 
clusively on the moral will—on the worth that man attrib- 
utes to himself (pp. 169-70; italics mine). 

The conclusion is clear, and it was altogether clear, as Professor Cas- 

sirer points out, to Thomas Jefferson, whose Declaration of Independ- 

ence was only a sign and symbol of the 
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intellectual Declaration of Independence that we find in 
the theoreticians of the Seventeenth Century. It was here 
that reason had first declared its power and its claim to 
rule the social life of man. It had emancipated itself from 
the guardianship of theological thought; it could stand on 
its own ground (p. 167). 

But now, at the very moment that reason has come into its own, 
there takes place a most curious phenomenon, and one that ought con- 
siderably to have disquieted Professor Cassirer in the pursuit of his 
purpose. The significance of the modern development of myth can, 
I believe, scarcely be overstated. Human reason has won its autonomy, 
its freedom to “recognize completely only that which it can produce 
according to its own design” —the fundamental idea of rationalism and 
the true goal, according to Professor Cassirer, of human civilization. 
But now there begins, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, a 
series of perversions and conceits unmatched, as Professor Cassirer 
himself makes clear, by the myths of any primitive tribe and distin- 
guished, be it most carefully observed, from all primitive myths pre- 
cisely by the “rational,” technical, and scientific precision of their 
manufacture and propagation. In the section entitled “The Myth of 
the Twentieth Century” Professor Cassirer considers in the prelimi- 
nary chapters the seeds of the totalitarian myth; he finds them in 
Carlyle’s theory of hero worship, Gobineau’s theory of race, and most 
importantly in the philosophy of Hegel. In the elaboration of their 
mythical edifices all of these men were convinced in a way never 
possible to an Aristotle or St. Thomas Aquinas that the intellect of 
man was penetrating to a perfect comprehension of the ultimate reasons 
of the universe. . 

Professor Cassirer calls our attention to a remark of Pascal’s that 
“there are certain words which suddenly and unexpectedly make clear 
the sense of a whole book” (p. 150). Carlyle’s mystic adulation of the 
“sreat man” and Gobineau’s mad worship of race are one with what 
Professor Cassirer calls the Hegelian concept of sacro egotsmo; 


the power that puts all historical actions in operation and 

gives them determinate existence, is the need, instinct, 

inclination, and passion of man. This is the absolute right 

of personal existence, to find itself satisfied in its activity 

and labor (pp. 267-68). 
What is this exaltation of man but the outcome of a doctrine which 
insists that the dignity of man “rests exclusively on the worth that 
man attributes to himself,” that the reason “recognize completely only 
that which it can produce according to its own design,” and that it 
make only those judgments that “depend upon a free act which creates 
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a world of its own’? These are the elements of Professor Cassirer’s 
definitions of rationalism. But they apply very perfectly to Hegel, 
whom indeed Professor Cassirer has called “one of the great cham- 
pions of rationalism” (p. 73). Our trouble, Hegel had said, is that 
we lament that things are not what they ought to be; once we can be 
made to see that things as they are, are as they ought to be, we shall 
have a perfectly rational solution to the main problem of social existence. 

The insight to which . . . philosophy is to lead us, is that 

the real world is as it ought to be—the truly good—the 

universal divine reason—is not a mere abstraction, but a 

vital principle capable of realizing itself. . . . Philosophy 

wishes to discover the substantial purport, the real side 

of the divine idea, and to justify the so much despised 

reality of things (cited, p. 258). 
How could Professor Cassirer have failed to see that here is at once 
the apotheosis and the nemesis of rationalism? What he does say is 
that with Hegel, “one of the great champions of rationalism,” we have 
reached the apotheosis of myth. 

The twentieth century adds a new dimension to myth, and one that 
deserves the most careful understanding. In primitive societies myth 
does, to be sure, pervade and govern the whole of man’s social life; 
but as Professor Cassirer points out, citing the researches of Malinow- 
ski, myth is not operative in the same way or at the same strength in 
all aspects of primitive life. In those areas of activity in which man 
has a proper and adequate competence and where technical means are 
usable, the savage does not have recourse to magic; myth and magic 
appear only in those tasks that seem to lie beyond man’s natural 
powers. How then does myth find a place in the twentieth century, 
a century of the greatest technological competence? It is indeed some- 
thing of a mystery—at least to a rationalist. Professor Cassirer has 
no answer to this question; but he gives an account of what has hap- 
pened, and in this account we may find the answer. He reminds us 
that historians of civilization record two great phases through which 
man has passed: “Man began as a homo magus; but from the age of 
magic he passed to the age of technics. The homo magus of former 
times and of primitive civilization became a homo faber, a craftsman 
and an artisan.” Therefore, as Professor Cassirer frankly says, 

our modern political myths appear indeed as a very strange 
and paradoxical thing. For what we find in them is a 
blending of two activities that seem to exclude each other. 
2 : ae soe politician] has to act, at the same time, 
In a Seat pe ee? aber (P p. 281-82). : 
Sige ing, the startling thing, is that myth in the 
twentieth century has lost precisely the social function which Professor 
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Cassirer attributes to it in his early chapters, namely, that of expressing 
only and all that which lies beyond the proper competence of man. 
The contrary is now true: it is the everyday activities of man that 
are the special object of myth and magic. There is no longer anything 
that is natural to man: the modern politician is master and diviner 
in the most obscure and inscrutable way of men’s ordinary daily lives. 

It is now possible to find the ultimate force of Professor Cassirer’s 
book. We have already adverted to the paradoxical character of the 
blending of the activities of homo magus and homo faber; in Professor 
Cassirer’s words, it resembles squaring the circle (p. 281). But that 
we may understand the final significance of this phenomenon, it is 
necessary to recall that for Aristotle and St. Thomas the universe, 
while formable and formed by the practical knowledge of God, is for 
our human intellect something “given,” whose ultimate reasons may be 
ever more closely approached through experimental science but never 
ultimately reached; furthermore, divine providence, for both Aristotle 
_ and St. Thomas, was seen as ordering all things in the most extraor- 
dinary fashion so that even chance events—indeterminate in their 
causes—fall nevertheless under the divine intelligence. Now the twen- 
tieth century man is pre-eminently the homo faber, the man of technics ; 
and he is set free—by Plato, by St. Thomas Aquinas (sic), by Machia- 
velli, by the Encylopedists, by Kant—to create his own world. Is 
there any other possibility now but that the modern superman should 
assume the role of Providence, foreseeing, ordaining, ordering all things 
according to the free designs of his own mind? And Professor Cassirer 
very explicitly makes this point: 

[The modern politician] . . . proceeds very methodically. 
Nothing is left to chance; every step is well prepared and 
premeditated. .. . Myth has always been described as the 
result of an unconscious activity and as a free product 
of imagination. But here we find myth made according to 
plan. The new political myths do not grow up freely; 
they are not wild fruits of an exuberant imagination. 
They are artificial things fabricated by very skillful and 
cunning artisans. It has been reserved for the Twentieth 
Century, our own great technical age, to develop a new 
technique of myth. Henceforth myths can be manufactured 
in the same sense and according to the same methods as 
any other modern weapon... . That is a new thing—and 
a thing of crucial importance (p. 282). : 

In his brief “Conclusion” to this deeply provocative and erudite 
book, Professor Cassirer reminds us that “the mythical monsters” that 
have been fought down through human history are never entirely 
conquered, that from time to time chaos comes again, and “mythical 
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thought starts to rise anew and to pervade the whole of man’s social 
and cultural life.’ What it is, it seems to me, that Professor Cassirer 
has conclusively and brilliantly, if unwittingly, shown is that the most 
portentous of mythical monsters is that sacro egoismo which allows 
nothing except that which “reason can produce according to its own 
design” —the fundamental idea, the very badge of that rationalism in 
which Professor Cassirer had so learned and charming a faith. 


s N. R. McCoy 
St. Louis University rig cae 


NaturE AND Man. By Paul Weiss. Henry Holt and Co., Ne 
York, 1947. Pp. xxii + 287. $2.80. 

Professor Weiss’s published writings have followed a careful plan. 
His essay in American Philosophy Today and Tomorrow (1935) out- 
lined the content of his metaphysical treatise Reality. Since the appear- 
ance of the latter book, he has been concerned more particularly with 
man and the problems of human society. That this new interest has not 
meant the abandonment of metaphysical considerations is evidenced by 
the present volume. It is the first of two books on the foundations of 
ethics. Whereas the second volume is to treat of specifically ethical 
questions, the aim of Nature and Man is to explore the larger natural 
setting of ethical activity. In turn, this two-volume work is to be 
regarded as leading to a projected study on politics. The movement of 
Weiss’s thought is from the most general and abstract principles to a 
field in which the factors of particularity and contingency are so domi- 
nant that political philosophy can be said to be still in its infancy. 

The two parts of Nature and Man follow the division of subject mat- 
ter into what can be said about all beings generally and what holds true 
in a distinctive way of living beings, especially man. Causation, free- 
dom, the inner and outer aspects of beings, and action are discussed 
under the first heading. Then attention is paid to consciousness, per- 
ception, and human nature, along with man’s habits, his use of signs, his 
mind, will, and self. This wide range of topics could not have been 
dealt with except by observing a careful rule of style and treatment. 
The arguments are expressed with clarity, economy, and a relieving 
touch of humor. The use of ordinary language in a familiar yet precise 
and original way lends sense and solidity to the speculation. This 
impression is strengthened by a continuous examination of the great 
Western philosophical tradition. Weiss seeks to avoid the exaggera- 
tions and to profit by the insights of opposing views on man’s nature and 
activity. 

The essay raises problems of two different sorts: those which attach 
generally to this kind of philosophizing and those which arise in connec- 
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tion with Weiss’s own line of reasoning. Because of his insistence that 
this book adheres to the naturalistic standpoint, Weiss’s views must be 
regarded first of all in the wider context.. Seen in this perspective, they 
provoke some questions which are not settled by a reading of the text 
itself. 3 
_ The first of these is simply: What is the common meaning of “natu- 
ralism”? If it means 4 way of thinking which confines itself to problems 
and solutions presented by our world of experience and which stresses 
man’s belonging to nature, then this book qualifies at least in intention 
as a naturalistic explanation of things. But it also makes allowance 
for some sort of cosmic and moral absolute, for a constant factor or 
essence in man, and for an interpretation of the human self as tran- 
scending ali the other finite modes of being. Are these allowances 
compatible with naturalism as understood, for instance, by John Dewey? 
Dewey would presumably have to make the same qualifications here as 
he did in the case of Whitehead’s conception of metaphysics, even 
_ though the absolute good is now regarded as a future total possibility. 
For other naturalists, this book serves as a reminder that as yet there is 
no working criterion for distinguishing between a discovery of levels 
within nature and a dualistic violation of the unity of nature even on the 
part of one who intends to regard things naturalistically. Also absent 
from this book is the emphasis upon scientific method and experimental 
verification which is customary in the Dewey-Hook sector of naturalistic 
writing today. 
The question of the proper method to be used in metaphysics does, 
however, present itself to Weiss. His reply is given in these words: 
The truths we daily accept ought to be generalized until 
they express a structural fact so basic and comprehensive 
‘that every item is bound to illustrate it. . . . Because 
every assertion and fact must provide an instance of such 
generalized truths, it is possible to start with any state- 
ment and any fact and, by a process of generalization 
achieved by imaginatively rejecting details, move inevitably 
to truths which cannot be denied without absurdity 
(pe xx): age 
Much of this is sound, since it gives metaphysics both a basis in present 
belief and experience and also a use of abstraction and general principles. 
An attempt is made to obviate the objection raised against Whitehead 
that he patterns the rest of the world after the structure and activity of 
man. Weiss admits that we can know some aspects of nonhuman things 
better than ourselves and that we must advance with the help of both 
kinds of knowledge. He would like us to believe, in fact, that he is 
willing to sacrifice all distinctive assertions about man if they would 
seem to place him outside of nature or except him from the common 
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condition of all natural beings. He certainly agrees with other natural- 
ists in demanding that the same categories be applied to man ‘as to the 
rest of nature. 

There is little difficulty about accepting this requirement when these 
categories are specified rather widely and neutrally as event, quality, and 
relation (as Mr. Dennes has recently done). But what test is to be 
employed to determine whose choice of categories is valid? Weiss 
wishes ultimately to provide a basis for a naturalistic ethics of freedom. 
Consequently, his interest is to establish freedom as an irreducible and 
universal trait of natural being, one which cannot be explained in terms 
of anything more basic. Hence he argues that man is free precisely 
because he is a being in our world. He seeks to avoid the extreme 
positions that man is free because he is somehow raised above nature 
or is not free because he is totally immersed in nature. But his methodo- 
logical commitment will not permit him to entertain the view that man 
is both completely natural and free, but is not free merely because he 
is a part of nature. Freedom is therefore erected into one of the gen- 
eralized characteristics found in all natural beings. 

To avoid some obvious protestations against this thesis and also 
some fantastic exploitations of it, it is added at once that freedom 
expresses itself in various modes and degrees. What, then, is the com- 
mon feature present in all these forms of freedom? The real world is 
an existential world in which genuine becoming takes place, in which 
there is passage from potential to actual states of being. The actual 
outcome is a novelty, a fresh realization which was undetermined until 
its actual occurrence. The indetermination of every event as future is 
not based on an appeal to Heisenberg’s principle, but is supported by 
metaphysical reasons. Weiss censures Hegel for failing to distinguish 
between mediated knowledge and mediated existence, but he himself 
does not set unpredictability off from ontal indetermination or domi- 
nating indifference to action. His point is that our knowledge does 
not include a complete understanding of an event before it happens. 
This follows because the happening is a future actuality, whereas knowl- 
edge reaches only as far as the borders of present actuality and the 
possibility of the future. There is indeed a difference between an event 
as possible and as actual, but there is also a difference between the 
conditions and remote principle of causality and the actual efficient 
sine mich. is exerting its causal influence. Weiss frequently takes 

cause” to signify causal conditions or the cause itself in actu primo 
only. To bridge the “distance” he must add a “course of causality,” 
which he designates as “freedom.” A century ago, Kierkegaard exposed 
the fraudulent claims of the Hegelian philosophy of history, which 
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failed to see the contingency of every product of becoming. And still 
earlier, the medieval philosophers denied to the human mind a scien- 
tific knowledge of the future as such. But the contingency of an actual 
finite being, together with the restriction of strict knowledge to what 
can be gathered from present causes operating with only “physical” 
necessity, is not sufficient to establish the freedom of every causal 
course. The fact that causal power must be exercised actually for the 
event to become actual is no sufficient indication that causal operation 
is essentially free. It is only the naturalistic prejudice which forces 
Weiss to defend man’s freedom by projecting freedom “analogously” 
into all natural happenings. 

What ‘can be of use in the analogical study of the various modes of 
natural activity and being is the concepts of nature (that of the indi- 
vidual thing), cause, tendency, law, action, and desire. It is noteworthy 
that St. Thomas prefaces the moral part of his Summa with a general 
analysis of the meaning of nature, the good, the end, perfection, and 
_ other key “categories” which apply in various ways to all agents found 
in the contingent and actual world. He is under no pressure to vindi- 
cate the human manner of acting either by removing man from nature 
and its generalized truths or by attributing something of the peculiar 
mode and name of human conduct to other kinds of beings. Similarly, 
he is under no constraint to accept the naturalistic postulate that in 
philosophy no appeal can be made to God. Weiss states apodictically 
that “‘a recourse to God in philosophy is usually a way of multiplying 
embarrassments in the vain attempt to escape a self-created difficulty” 
(p. 132). It is not indicated whether such recourse may not occa- 
sionally be had in order to account for difficulties presented by the 
everyday world when examined in view of a generalized explanation. 
Indeed, the pages devoted here to the questions of causation, the “inside” 
of finite beings, the origin of life, the nature of the self, and the union 
of self and body suggest that some difficulties are both real and 
incapable of resolution by naturalistic methods. 

On many particular issues, Weiss offers wise and incisive comments. 
Of special value are his analyses of Laplacian determination and Heisen- 
bergian indeterminism, the “wisdom” of living things, the Freudian 
view of self, the Kantian view of self-identity (William James might 
have been touched upon at this point), and the meaning of habit 
and technique. But the most critical stages of the investigation leave 
me unsatisfied, partly because of the hampering effect of the naturalistic 
presuppositions and partly because of a substitution of postulation for 
reasoned conclusion. One is discouraged from entering into hopeful 
discussion on such topics as the nature of spontaneity, mind, and self by 
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reason of the definitions laid down at the beginning of a section with- 
out much ado. Weiss’s second volume may prove that a non-Aristo- 
telian ethic can be elaborated. His first volume has not shown that 
a naturalistic metaphysics is equal to the task of describing man in 
nature. 

James COLLINS 


St. Louis University 


THE Naturat Law. A Stupy IN LEGAL AND SociAL HIsToRy AND 
Puitosopuy. By Heinrich Rommen. B. Herder Co., St. 
Louis, 1947. Pp. xi+ 290. $4.00. ; 

This book is a translation of the author’s previously published Die 
ewige Wiederkehr des Naturrechts (1936). It is divided into two 
parts: the first is concerned with the history of the idea of natural law, 
and the second is an exposition of the philosophy and content of the 
natural law. 

In his historical treatment of the subject, which is quite good, the 
author clearly points out the vicious consequences of the theory that 
voluntas facit legem. Hence, when he comes to his own treatment of 
law, it is his concern to show that intellectus facit legem. Most com- 
mendably, then, his purpose is to found the concept of law upon 
reality, upon metaphysics, being, essences. 

Now, for the author, “law is an ought” (p. 192). So, if law is to be 
founded upon being, the relation between being and ought must be 
established. To this end the author’s point of departure is the relation 
between being and oughtness. “. .. all that is, so far as it is real 
being, is good. But since the good also ought to be, it follows that in 
the domain of metaphysics being and oughtness coincide” (pp. 172-73). 
Why is this true? Because “. . . the essence (form) which constitutes 
the real thing in its being is also the end, the final cause, of a thing . . .” 
(p. 169). “The teleological conception, grounded in metaphysics of 
being, is therefore the basis of the essential unity of being and oughtness, 
of being and goodness . . .” (p. 171). “Every being (everything that 
is real) tends naturally to become its essence, to realize its idea . . .” 
(p. 172). “. .. the supreme principle of oughtness is simply this: 
Become your essential being . . .” (p. 178). “That which is, so far as 
it is, also ought to be . . .” (p. 186). 

Now I submit that in the above statements, which are fundamental in 
the author’s explanation of law, there seems to be a confusion and 
identification of the very things which must be kept absolutely separate 
if the concept of law is to be found verified in being and if the con- 
cept of obligation is to have an objective foundation. For here, if I 
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mistake not, the author has identified the good as perfection and the 
good as perfective—the perfection of substantial being and the perfec- 
tion of accidental being through operation, the perfection of formal cause 
and the perfection of final cause. In a word, there seems to be a con- 
fusion of the physical and moral orders. 

Every created being, by the very fact that it is what it is, has of 
course, a certain end or perfection. Every created being also has incli- 
nations toward those means which will lead to this end or perfection. 
By this very fact these means are goods perfective of the being. Hence, 
if a being is to realize its final perfection, it must do so through those 
means which lead to that perfection. In irrational beings the placing 
of these means is accomplished through physical necessity—there is no 
freedom. In rational beings it is accomplished through moral neces- 
sity—there is freedom. Accordingly, in a very general way it may be 
said that “the perfection or fulfillment of . . . things is their essence 
... (p. 45). But to proceed further and say in a strict sense that 
_ “formal cause and end are one” (ibid.) and to present this as the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas (ibid.) seems quite inaccurate to say the least. 
Granting that St. Thomas does say that because a thing is what it is from 
its formal cause it does demand a further perfection to be had only from 
its final cause, he does not identify the two. When treating the matter 
explicitly he is at some pains to keep them separate as cause and effect. 


. . . the perfection of a thing is twofold, a first perfection 

and a second. Now the first perfection is that by which 

a thing is perfect in its substance. This perfection is the 

form of the whole being, and the whole being arises from 

the integrity of its parts. The second perfection is the i 
end. The end is either an operation . . . or it is some- 
thing that is attained by an operation. . . . The first per- 
fection is the cause of the second, because the form is the 
principle of operation.* 


Because the form (e.g., rational soul) dynamically expresses an exigency 
for this ultimate perfection that can be had only upon the attainment of 
the ultimate end (e.g., possession of Truth/Good by contemplation), it 
expresses a relation, an order between itself and this end—including the 
means that are necessary to attain this end. This order of means to end 
dynamically expressed by the form participates—inasmuch as it has 


1 $7, I, 73. Ic.: “. . . duplex est rei perfectio: prima et secunda. Prima quidem 
perfectio est, secundum quod res in sua substantia est perfecta. Quae quidem 
perfectio est forma totius, quae ex integritate partium consurgit. Perfectio 


autem secunda est finis. Finis autem vel est operatio... vel est aliquid ad 
quod per operationem pervenitur. . . . Prima autem perfectio est causa secundae, 
quia forma est principium operationis . . .” (cf. also ibid., I, 6. 3; I-II, 4. 5; and 


passim). 
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been created—in its exemplar, the eternal ordering of the divine intel- 
lect; and this authoritative ordering of means to end on the part of an 
sntellect is law. If it is on the part of the divine intellect, it is eternal 
law and law essentially. If it is expressed in a created rational form, it 
is temporal, moral law and law by passive participation. If this created 
rational form acts within its own right, so to speak, and authoritatively 
orders means that are necessary for a necessary end, then this ordering 
is a human law and law by active participation in the divine ordering. 
Therefore, if the concept of law is to be found (analogously) in rational 
nature, it is only because there is a relation of order between man’s form 
and his end, between those acts demanded by man’s form and the end for 
the attainment of which they are the means. And so St. Thomas says 
that the natural law is man’s “natural inclination to a due act and end” 
(ST, I-II, 91. 2). 

But this is not yet obligation or ought. Being and ought are not con- 
vertible. Ought is not one of the transcendentals. True, the founda- 
tion for obligation is to be found in created being. Forms are in re, and 
the end which they demand as ultimately perfective is im re—as also are 
the means to that end. This, however, is the physical order. But the 
moral necessity of placing these means is something else. It is in volun- 
tate, as moral necessity must be. This is the moral order. Hence, the 
basis for obligation must be distinguished from obligation itself. For 
obligation is the moral necessity of placing certain acts imposed upon 
the will by the intellect perceiving that these acts are a necessary means 
to a necessary end. The authoritative ordaining by a superior of such 
means as necessary to this end is Jaw. The moral necessity of placing 
these means induced in the will by the intellect of an inferior consequent 
upon knowledge of the law is obligation. It would seem that the author 
completely misses the point, when, interpreting St. Thomas’s statement 
“Law isa rule . . . whereby man is induced to act” (ST, I-II, 90. 1), 
he says, “This rule is an ought” (p. 192; italics mine). Obligation is 
not law; it is an effect of law. 

It should also be noted that the author embraces the theory of “penal 
law” (p. 213) without seeming in the least to be aware of the fact that 
it may be incompatible with St. Thomas’s principles of law and obliga- 


tion which he professes to follow. The illogicalness of such a position 
is being more and more recognized.? 


? As one author puts it: “Liceat nobis . . . precare attentionem et studium .. . 
ponentium existentiam legis pure poenalis, praesertim thomistarum, in quibus 
hic error est intolerabilis. In Suarezianis, ponentibus legem opus voluntatis, 
logica adhuc salvatur, sed in Thomistis, eam dicentibus opus rationis, qui et 
ponunt finem (seu bonum commune) fundare et ordinare omnia in morales 
ipsam existentiam societatis, adunationem hominum, auctoritatem, legem et omnia, 
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Consequently the author’s attempt to found the concept of law on 
metaphysics, most praiseworthy in itself, is, in the outcome, of dubious 
value. His “Thomistic” metaphysics does not always have a clear ring. 
In his hands, metaphysics sometimes seems to behave like a Tartar’s 
bow: “it shoots back upon the understanding and mightily entangles and 
perverts the judgment.” As one reads Dr. Rommen one cannot help 
forming the impression that his diffuseness and looseness of expression 
are nullifying what must be his purpose: a clear and incisive state- 
ment of what the natural law is. Even the translator seems to be cog- 
nizant of this fact, for he has deemed it necessary in certain important 
places to add lengthy notes explaining the author’s statements (among 
others, cf. pp. 178-79, 197, 252). A further detractive feature of the 
book is the fact that the author gives no references. Explaining this 
omission, the translator says that in recent years scholars writing for 
the general public, or even for the educated portion of the public, are 
accustomed to omit all scholarly. apparatus. “Their reputation is the 
_ presumed guaranty of their undocumented statements and of the authen- 
ticity of what quotations they do make [!]” (p. v). 

Tuomas E. Davitt, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


positio legis pure poenalis est aliquid incomprehensible. Neque dicant de facto 
statuta complurium institutorum religiosorum esse talia, et de facto ad poten- 
tiam valet consequentia: quia etiam si sic esset, quod non concedimus, potius 
deberent dici huiusmodi statuta non-leges simpliciter, quam leges pure poenales 
...’ M.-C. Gonzalez, O.P., “De Imperfectione Morali,” Etudes et recherches, 
théologie, Cahiers II-III (Ottawa, 1944), p. 323. 


Society, CULTURE, AND PERSONALITY: THEIR STRUCTURE AND 
Dynamics. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1947. Pp. xiv + 742. $7.50. (School Edition, $5.00). 

Harvard’s eminent sociologist offers his followers a complete state- 
ment of his social philosophy in this synthesis of all of his sociological 
works. In Sorokin’s mind sociology is a thoroughgoing philosophy. 
Ten years ago he admitted this in the introduction to his famed Social 
and Cultural Dynamics. Though he denies that sociology is a vague 
philosophical synthesis of the other social sciences, this present work 
contains much implicit and explicit social philosophy. 

In a review of one of Sorokin’s works, Professor Read Bain once 
wrote in the American Sociological Review: “Sorokin may be right, 
but if he is, there can be no social science; there can be only Thomistic 
social philosophy.” To counteract this impression that Sorokin is 
verging on Thomism because he is opposed to the Philistine, myopic, 
fact-finding social research of the present day, it is serviceable to note 
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that there are numerous points in Sorokin’s social philosophy which 
are utterly objectionable to, and utterly irreconcilable with, the peren- 
nial philosophy. 

From the Thomistic standpoint, Sorokin is, in his epistemological 
presuppositions, a “neo-Hegelian confusionist,”’ as Babbitt characterized 
Croce. Sorokin’s integral theory of truth is a sorry admission of defeat 
in the intellectual task of discovering and integrating truth wherever 
found. He is satisfied with the modernist compromise, admitting the 
truth of contradictories as they seem to occur in philosophy, theology, 
and positive science. 

Moreover, in his implicit theory of knowledge, Sorokin tries to hold 
two divergent opinions. The first is the sociocultural determinism of 
all superorganic phenomena (all human mental achievement), and the 
second a contradictory theory of independent intuition as a higher 
form of mental life than mere reasoning or sense experience. Under 
the label of “intuition” he conglomerates the “hunches” of scientists, the 
inspiration of poets, the aesthetic associations of artists and musicians, 
the keen insight of inventors, the happy combinations worked out by 
mathematicians, and the creative work of those who conceive “philo- 
sophical, religious, ethical, juridical, artistic, social, and political sys- 
tems” (pp. 545-47). These are all the work of “genius,” or of the 
“Superconscious.” 

Following Hegel’s theory that God is the Absolute Community, Soro- 
kin posits a pantheism in which the “Superconscious” ego of each 
individual person is a part of the transcendent godhead (p. 345, note). 

In the fields of ethics and the philosophy of law, Sorokin proposes 
a definitely anti-Aristotelian theory. Scouting the very idea of a 
natural law, he claims to find a positivistic, experiential basis for all 
the forms of man’s social life. He offers the hypothesis of the partly 
rational, partly irrational and emotional “law-norms” as the source of 
all social patterns of action, customs, mores, and even official laws and 
governmental forms (pp. 71-88). 

As in his other works, in this one Sorokin pretends to be an anti- 
evolutionist. Opposition to the unilinear, ever-progressive trends postu- 
lated by the Comte-Spencer school of social science is still apparent 
in these pages. Nevertheless, in maintaining that the major fluctuations 
of sociocultural phenomena are due to the inner dynamism of society, 
Sorokin is adhering to Hegelian evolutionism. His brand resembles a 
social adaptation of the creative emergence that has been fashionable 
in Philosophies of the Heraclitean type, such as those of Alexander, 
Lovejoy, Lloyd Morgan, Elof Boodin, and Henri Bergson. But its 
philosophical superficiality is evident to anyone familiar with the 
deeper reasonings of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
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Finally, the utter irreconcilibility of Sorokinism with traditional 
Aristotelian-Thomistic thinking is most apparent in Sorokin’s implicit 
philosophy of science. He still manifests some Comtean delusions of 
the grandeur of sociology as the superscience of the superorganic world. 
For Sorokin, sociology is a vaster and more complex science than 
philosophy, since philosophy is merely one (perhaps minor) aspect of 
the superorganic world. Sociology is the generalizing, nomographic 
science for that world. Beneath its quantitative measuring norms, all 
art, science, religion, philosophy, ethics, history, and political systems 
are estimated and catalogued. Their structure is studied. Their dynam- 
ics are graphed. That there could be an ultimate science to probe 
beyond this for inner essences and fundamental laws is inconceivable 
to Sorokin. 

Nevertheless, innocent of the implication of his statement, he admits 
that “in essence the methods and referential principles of sociology 
are the same as those of science generally” (p. 18). 

As long as Sorokin remains within the field of his competence— 
namely, the proximate, factual study of the measurable aspects of social 
mobility, social structure, and sociocultural dynamics—his contributions 
to science are sound and significant. But when his works include, as 
the present one does, a philosophy based on a thoroughgoing Hegelian- 
ism, one is tempted to agree with his statement as it applies to his 
works also: “The main works of Plato, or Aristotle, or St. Thomas, 
or several other great social thinkers I would not exchange for all 
the textbooks on sociology of the postwar period taken together.” 


: ; ; AvBert S. Fo ey, S. J. 
St. Louis University ’ J 


In CoNCETTO DI GIURIDICITA IN SAN Tommaso D’AQuINo. By 
Francesco Olgiati. 2d ed. Vita e Pensiero, Milan, 1944. 
Ppolxi 251. 


Giuridicita, in Msgr. Olgiati’s terms, is that which formally consti- 
tutes the juridical order. This order, whose material is the social life 
of man, is not an indefinite multitude of social relations between one 
individual and another, but a definite order whose first principle 
(primum in genere) is the “perfect community” (communitas perfecta), 
i.e., the political community, today commonly called the state. Hence 
the very first principle and the supreme rule in the juridical order is the 
politicum iustum, which St. Thomas says in his exposition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics! is ius simpliciter. All other iura are such only 
inasmuch as they have “similitudinem aliquam politici iusti.”? The 


1In V Ethic., 11. 
2 Ibid. 
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most essential note of giuridicitd, therefore, is politicita, In other 
words, each and every right ultimately is “political” in its character it 
depends upon that common good which is either the political community 
(the state) or to which this community is ordained. 

This, summarily, is the central thesis of Msgr. Olgiati’s very remark- 
able book, an extensive and penetrating study in juridical philosophy 
based on Thomistic principles and a serious attempt to build bridges 
between medieval and modern political thought. 

It seems to this reviewer that Msgr. Olgiati’s work is especially inter- 
esting because, perhaps like no other recent study on the same or a 
similar subject, it lays bare the fact of the embarrassment of not a few 
Catholic philosophers in the face of a certain brand of contemporary 
political philosophy. Is not the notion of the politicitd del diritto—just 
like the notion of the eticitd dello stato on which the author insists with 
equal vigour—a significant verbal concession of unmistakable origin and 
intention? The men of this generation, including of course the noted 
Milanese scholar, have had ample acquaintance and rather painful 
experiences with the doctrinal tenets that, one recalls, bore the same 
labels. I wonder whether a Thomist who had to go to a concentration 
camp for what “they” called “their” eticita dello stato and “their” 
politicita del diritto—they used to speak of la statualita del diritto— 
would be satisfied, even intellectually, with Msgr. Olgiati’s advice that 
it all depends on how you understand these things and whether you 
accept them with, or without, the usual purely moral restrictions. Cer- 
tainly, the author vigorously protests that his politicita has nothing to 
do with “their” statualita, and we do recognize his many and sustained 
efforts to press this point. Yet if polis and civitas and state are “of 
identical signification” (p. 146), there is no intrinsic reason why 
politicitd should not be interchangeable with statualitd. 

No doubt Msgr. Olgiati’s thesis is in verbal conformity with certain 
expressions of St. Thomas. Moreover, the author is quite right in 
stressing the idea of the perfect community in which man’s social 
tendency finds its fulfillment and which to Aristotle and St. Thomas is 
the primum in genere communitatis. The question is, however, whether 
this perfect community is, and should be called, the state. To Msgr. 
Olgiati, political philosophy seems to be a branch of metaphysics and 
the notion of “state” to be an abstract, invariable, and immobile essence 
that he finds verifiable in the Greek polis, the gens of the Latins, the 
clan of the Celts, the Sippe of the Germans, and the modern state 
(p. 112). In Thomism, on the contrary, political philosophy is a part 
of ethics in which even the theorist’s work consists in construction and 
synthesis as befits the practical order and not in purely conceptual 
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analysis. In St. Thomas civitas is not an abstract speculative notion, 
and still less a univocal one, like “man,” “animal”; on the contrary it 
is an end: finis. The ratio civitatis, a thing to be constituted by prac- 
tical reason, is the institutionalized and organized state of universal 
human civilization. Now, if we ask the question, Where did Aquinas, 
in the political world of his day, find the concrete verification of this 
idea or ideal? at least a negative answer can be given with certainty: he 
did not find it in the city of Pisa, or the city of Squillace, or even the 
Regnum Franciae. For, how could these be principalissimum eorum 
quae humana ratione constitui possunt?3? And if, in the context of so- 
called “living” Thomism, we ask the question, Where is the Thomistic 
ratio civitatis to be embodied in our political world? again a negative 
answer can be given with assurance: it is not in the state. And the 
reason for this is not the immorality or amorality, de facto, of the 
statesmen or the people, but the repugnance, per se, of the “national” 
and “sovereign” state to be and to become what Aquinas demanded of 
the civitas. Unfortunately Thomists never satisfy themselves as to the 
fundamental problem of the political philosophy of living Thomism: 
whether the material of our political world is at all an equipment, as it 
were, appropriate to the ratio civitatis. At best they will grant that it 
is more or less defective; but they would never consider that it might 
have wholly forfeited its nature as an instrument of that ideal, like 
Aristotle’s undersized or oversized ship, which is incapable of naviga- 
tion.* If, of course, politics were nothing but an extension of meta- 
physics, to be treated by the methods of the philosophy of being, such 
considerations would no longer be to the point. 

Aquinas never pointed to any concrete “perfect community”; he 
never gave its name and location. But the question whether he knew 
any such community and where it was, is nevertheless susceptible of a 
quite probable answer. In the Summa Theologiae political philosophy 
belongs in exactly the same place as man and philosophy in general. 
The philosophy of this work has been most aptly described as Chris- 
tian philosophy by Etienne Gilson. In the same way its political 
thought will have its last point of reference in the populus Christianus, 
synonymously called ecclesia in the medieval sense of the word. This 
ecclesia is the last, the supreme, the all-embracing social organization of 
human Christian life. Its constitution is not monistic but dualistic; it 
rests not on a formal confusion of nature and grace but on their 
teleological order and unity and on the all-pervading superiority of the 


8St. Thomas Aquinas, In Octo Libros Politicorum Aristotelis Expositio, 
Prologus. 
4 Politics vii. 1326a. 
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spiritual. “To the Roman Pontiff . . . all the kings of the Christian 
people ought to be subject as to the Lord Jesus Christ himself,” says a 
text of capital importance 5—capital because it describes the concrete 
political world in which political Thomism was moving. And this 
obedience was asked of these kings as kings, not as private Christian 
individuals. This latter interpretation is post-Thomistic and was 
invented, for transparent purposes, by John of Paris, O.P., in 1303. 

If any formula could put into relief the truly Thomistic view of the 
intimate character of the juridical order, it would be, I think, ecclesiasti- 
cita del diritto rather than politicita del diritto. This ecclesiasticita, of 
course, would refer to the medieval meaning of ecclesia and signify a 
historical status ecclesiae® that today is, and remains, a thing of the 
past. By this notion no useful contribution is made to actual discussions 
in political and juridical philosophy. Let it also be noted that this 
Thomistic ecclesiasticita del diritto has nothing to do with clericalism. 
For clerical ambitions did not build up, but destroyed, the grandiose 
ecclesiastico-political scheme of all the great medieval thinkers up to, 
and including, St. Thomas Aquinas. The main idea of this scheme 
was to keep Leviathan in bounds. This old, hard, and specifically 
Christian task, as all ancient and medieval thinkers knew well, will 
never be accomplished by moral sermons alone. And we know that 
it was not even accomplished by the system of ecclesiastical sanctions. 

I. T. Escomann, O.P. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


; 5 “Romano Pontifici . +. omnes reges populi Christiani oportet esse subditos, 
sicut ipso domino Jesu Christo” (De Regimine Principum, I, 14). 
6 Cf. Quodlibet XII, a. 19 ad 1. 


Essays IN SCIENCE AND Puitosopuy. By Alfred North White- 
eee Philosophical Library, New York, 1947. Pp. 348. 
4.75. 

A valuable service has been rendered by gathering together in a single 
volume more than twenty occasional essays by Whitehead. Written 
from the first decade of the present century onwards and published 
in widely scattered and often obscure reviews, these papers might other- 
wise have escaped the attention of all but a few students. 

They are arranged here rather loosely under four broad headings : 
personal, philosophical, educational, and scientific. For the general 
reader who comes to this book unprepared in mathematics or in 
Whiteheadian metaphysics, the first and third sections will prove most 
intelligible and rewarding. Those who have some familiarity with the 
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technical problems that interest Whitehead will welcome the philosophi- 
cal and scientific essays as summarizing or supplementing positions that 
he has worked out in general outline in his major writings. 

Whitehead provides us here with generous insights into his own life 
and the formative influences that shaped his outlook. His personal 
remarks never fail to betray the ripe wisdom, humor, and adventurous 
spirit that have always characterized his more formal work. It is well 
to have his own account of his relationship with Hegel (pp. 7 and 116) 
and of the personal source of his aesthetic view of the universe 
(pp. 8-9). Those who must sometimes disagree with Whitehead’s his- 
torical generalizations will wish to weigh his own testimony: “The 
systematic thought of ancient writers is now nearly worthless; but their 
detached insights are priceless” (p. 84; cf. pp. 112 and 202). Even 
these insights are not valued by Whitehead in their detachment but as 
implicitly suggesting the concrete unity of experience, the “penumbral 
background,” from which they take their nourishment. Whitehead’s 
historical interest is focused more upon this undefined perceptual 
response than upon the formal doctrines proposed by a philosopher. 
He is sworn enemy to any formulations that strike him as making 
sham claims to clarity and adequacy of understanding. A philosophical 
justification of his procedures in the history of ideas is offered in the 
essay on “Analysis of Meaning.” 

Two of the other philosophical papers require special mention, 
although for different reasons. On pages 132 to 148 is found a study 
entitled “Uniformity and Contingency,” which is unfortunately not 
listed in the general table of contents. It is an acute criticism of Hume’s 
doctrine on necessary connection among events in space and time. 
Written in 1922, it anticipates the method of analysis of the traits of 
experience that Whitehead has since employed throughout his meta- 
physics. His defense of the space-time continuum as a principle of 
normality independent of subjective conditions is indispensable for an 
appreciation of his grounds for making any philosophical generalizations 
about process and reality. The question of the level of generalization at 
which a problem ought to be treated is a further aspect that is considered 
in the course of his Ingersoll Lecture (1941), “Immortality.” I doubt 
if the force of the argument can be felt without some previous acquain- 
tance with Whitehead’s metaphysics. This is made plain by his remark 
that “the topic of ‘The Immortality of Man’ is seen to be a side issue in 
the wider topic, which is ‘The Immortality of Realized Value’: namely, 
the temporarily of mere fact acquiring the immortality of value” (p. 84; 
cf. pp. 91 and 94). Whitehead finds it impossible to answer the par- 
ticular question concerning human incorruptibility except in a meta- 
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physical way by bringing in explicitly the entire background of pre- 
supposition about the general aspect of life in the universe of experience. 
The case of man is not a peculiar one for him, since he does not suppose 
that there are any purely material entities apart from those entities 
involving various modes and degrees of experiencing. What does not 
emerge clearly from this recent essay, however, is the reason for the 
variety and relative distribution of consciousness, memory, and antici- 
pation. Personal identity, to which Whitehead appeals as evidence of 
the preservation of value, supports the opposite view that the immor- 
tality of realized value cannot be investigated apart from the recognized 
central relevance of the human person (which is not therefore a side 
issue and a consequence of something wider). John Dewey’s objection 
that not all that is said about human being can be said about all modes 
of being remains a valid one, even though it is no final refutation of 
the possibility of some sort of metaphysics. 

Whitehead’s thoughts on educational matters are most successfully 
conveyed through the short-essay form. Historically, he believes that 
the constructive functions of the early medieval monasteries have been 
taken over in the modern era by the universities. As yet, however, the 
modern universities have not exerted as much influence over the 
aesthetic sensibilities and practical policies of peoples as did their 
medieval forebears. There is a danger that the universities will fail in 
their civilizing mission through an overhasty conventionalization of 
knowledge. To prevent the ossification of scientific orthodoxy, we 
should be mindful that the great minds of the past are best emulated 
in their courage. Discrimination must be made between the living 
insights and the details, so that we may imitate what is best in the 
culture of the past without ceasing to live and think in the context of 
our own problems and possibilities. Universities should always take 
suggestiveness as their aim along with the preservation of orderliness 
of knowledge. 


Knowledge should never be familiar. It should always be 
contemplated either under the aspect of novel application, 
or under the aspect of skepticism as to the extent of its 
application, or under the aspect of development of the con- 
sequences, or under the aspect of eliciting the fundamental 
meanings which it presupposes, or under the aspect of a 
guide in the adventures of life, or under the aspect of the 
aesthetic of its interwoven relationships, or under the 
aspect of the miraculous history of its discovery (p. 218). 


Of Whitehead himself it can certainly be said that he has never 
allowed knowledge to grow familiar. These essays are a witness to his 
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own fidelity during a lifetime to his injunctions to those engaged in 
university education. 


. JAMES COLLINS 
St. Louis University 


LITERATURE AND Art. By Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. 
International Publishers, New York, 1947. Pp. 154. $2.25. 
Collected together in this first of two proposed volumes are Marx’s 
and Engels’s comments on various nineteenth-century authors, together 
with brief statements showing their view on the origin of art, its place 
in society, and its role as a vehicle for propaganda. There is nothing 
particularly revealing in the volume. Those who have read Marx and 
Engels will find nothing new; those who have not will perhaps be 
surprised to find them both widely read and fairly acute in their observa- 
tions. Occasionally their criticisms hit the mark, but usually their 
philosophical and economic presuppositions prevent them from offer- 
ing sound aesthetic criticism of literature or art. 
Tuomas P. NEILL 
St. Louis University 


Towarps CHRISTIAN Democracy. By Sir Stafford Cripps. Phil- 


osophical Library, New York, 1946. Pp. 101. $2.00. 
Formerly Britain’s president of the Board of Trade and largely 


responsible for the austerity programs to meet his country’s economic 
crisis, Sir Stafford Cripps is a Protestant layman and liberal statesman. 
When he was recently appointed Minister of Economic Affairs, Britons 
recalled their saying in the early years of the war: “We want Churchill 
to win the war but Cripps to win the peace.” His book is an appeal 
to Christians of the postwar world. He properly insists that if Chris- 
tianity today appears feeble the fault is ours who profess Christianity. 
“Tt is we who have failed, and not Christ,” asserts Cripps. Christians 
must provide the moral force for social and economic development. To 
admit that the technical details of government and of legislation are the 
function of the political leaders is not to divorce the moral leadership 
of the churches from political thought and action. 

The author is greatly disturbed by the appearance and the fact of 
disunity among Christians. For him it is not a question of a single 
church but of a closer union of churches. He might have added that 
a unity of religion is impossible when purchased at the cost of the unity 
of truth; rather, a unity of religious peoples is necessary and urgent. 

In his treatment of the relation between Christianity and industry, 
Cripps confuses community with state. If the state signifies the govern- 
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ment—and this is the meaning intended by the author—then the state 
is not the community. This difference being borne in mind, the com- 
munity, on the author’s basic assumption, is more likely to be Christian- 
minded than the individual, and so it can moderate conditions of 
employees against the harshness of the employer. When the author 
remarks that he knows “of no Christian principle or teaching which 
lays down the sanctity of private property,” he is correct inasmuch as 
the individual can relinquish his ownership; but assuredly he is not 
correct in the sense that the individual does not possess the right to 
own property. 

Notwithstanding his notions about private property, Cripps’s funda- 
mental thesis is irrefutable. Christians must devote themselves to the 
establishment of social justice as courageously and effectively as they 
strove to win the war. Without a vigorous Christian effort the peace 
after World War II will be lost as it was lost after World War I. 

MarsHALL B. WINKLER, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
(From January 1, 1948) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: With this issue Tur Mopern Scuoorman introduces a 
new bibliographical service. The purpose of the service is to provide (a) the 
earliest possible notice and (b) the fullest possible information about all works 
on Se oe published in the United States. The following procedure will be 
used: 

lt. As soon as announcement is received of a book already published or to be 

published, a bibliographical entry, including date of publication, will be pre- 
pared for the subsequent issue of THe MopERN SCHOOLMAN. 

- 2. As soon as a book is received by THE MopERN SCHOOLMAN, a bibliographical 
entry, together with a descriptive and/or critical note, will be prepared for 
the subsequent issue of THe MopErn ScHooiMAN, even though the book 
may have been listed already in accordance with No. 1 above. 

3. Books will be listed, even though they are later to receive a critical review 

in THE MopeRN SCHOOLMAN. 

For the purposes of this bibliography, “philosophy” will be understood in a very 
broad sense. It will include works in other fields—such as sociology, aesthetics, 
and politics—that involve philosophical principles and problems. 

The editors of THE MopERN SCHOOLMAN wish to thank all those American pub- 
lishers who have graciously offered to co-operate in making this bibliography as 
complete and accurate as possible. 

ALLENDY, RENE. Treason Complex. New York: Social Sciences Publs.; 
Mar., 1948. $3.75. 

This is a psychoanalysis of Aristotle as a man and a thinker in interrelation 
with his envivonment and circumstances. 

An Appraisal of the Fatalistic View of Capitalism. 
A Report Prepared and Published by the Research Staff and the Executive 
Committee of Machinery and Allied Products Institute. Chicago. Pp. 39. 

This is a criticism of the view that American capitalism is doomed to pass 
into some form of authoritarian socialism or state capitalism. The survival of 
American capitalism depends upon the energy and intelligence of its defenders. 
In the resumé of the attitude of modern moralists, no mention is made of 
Catholic and Thomistic thought on the subject. 

Awperson, Futon H. The Philosophy of Francis Bacon. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press; May, 1948. Pp. 342. $4.00. 

Auten, Bre. Gustar. Church, Law and Society. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons; Feb., 1948. Pp. 114. $2.00. 

Bett, A. E. Christian Huygens, and the Development of Sciences in the Seven- 
teenth Century. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. Pp. 213. $4.00. 

BerpyAEv, NicorAs. The Russian Idea. New York: Macmillan Co,; Feb., 1948. 
$3.50. 

Berenson, BERNARD. Aesthetics, Ethics and History in the Visual Arts. New 
York: Pantheon Books; May, 1948. $3.50. 

Brennan, Rosert E., O.P. Image of His Maker. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co.; 
Apr., 1948. $3.00 (approx.). 

CALLAHAN, JoHN F. Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press; June, 1948. Pp. 224 (approx.). $3.00. 

Cuwistex, Legon. The Limits of Science. Translated from the Polish by Helen 
Charlotte Brodie. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.; Feb., 1948. $6.00. 
Coscrave, Joun O’Hara. Man: A Citizen of the Universe. New York: Farrar, 

Straus & Co., 1948. $2.75. 

Coyie, Grace L. Group Experience and Democratic Values. New York: 

Woman’s Press; Feb., 1948. Pp. 180. $2.75. 
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This is a collection of papers and talks on social group work, with reference 
especially to democratic attitudes and institutions. Dr. Coyle’s understanding of 
philosophical and religious principles appears to be very superficial, 

De RAKyMAEKER, Canon Louis. Introduction to Philosophy. Translated by 
Harry McNeill. New York: Jos. F. Wagner, 1948. $4.00. 

This is the introductory volume of the Philosophical Series of the Higher 
Institute of Philosophy at the University of Louvain in which the author is a 
professor. 

The work opens with an analysis of the nature of philosophy. There follows 
a survey of the problems of philosophy and of its history. Then there is a dis- 
cussion of philosophical education. And finally valuable annotated information 
is provided on philosophical works, periodicals, bibliographies, and so forth. 
Special attention is given throughout to St. Thomas and modern Thomism. 
There is a topical index as well as an index of proper names. 

This clear, well-organized, and relatively simple introduction will be useful 
to all beginners. It will be especially interesting to those who are teaching the 
introductory course required for the papal licentiate in philosophy. 

De Rucciero, Guiwo. Existentialism, Disintegration of Man’s Soul. New York: 
Social Sciences Publs., 1948. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

This essay appeared originally in Italian as a brochure and as a new chapter 
added to De Ruggiero’s well-known survey of modern philosophy. The English 
edition of the translation, issued last year, is much inferior in format to this 
American edition. There is a rambling, gossipy introduction by the English 
poet and critic, Rayner Heppenstall, recounting his unguided wanderings in the 
forest of existential writings. De Ruggiero’s contribution falls into three parts: 
a general sketch of existential philosophizing; a brief report on the thoughts of 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, and Marcel; and a critical evaluation. The 
approach is made from De Ruggiero’s own idealist standpoint, which is the 
object of attack by existentialists. Understandably, the criticism is severe and 
expressed in the baroque manner affected by many Italian polemical authors. 
A rather lame excuse is offered for not including any mention of Sartre in the 
American edition of the text. The whole performance is too sketchy and too 
much lacking in basic historical sympathy to advance very notably the discussion 
on existentialism. ‘The more balanced Italian studies on existentialism made by 
Pareyson, Fabro, and Vanni Rovighi would render a greater service if made 
available to English readers. 

Dostorvsky, Fyopor. The Grand Inquisitor. New York: Association Press; 
Feb., 1948. $1.50. 

Duccan, StepHEeN, and Drury, Berry. The Rescue of Science and Learning. 
New York: Macmillan Co.; May, 1948. $3.50. 

Ferm, Vercitius (ed.). Religion in the Twentieth Century. New York: 
Philosophical Lib., 1948. Pp. xv + 470. $5.00. 

This is a presentation of the outlook of twenty-eight religions and religious 
movements by qualified representatives of each group. ‘The editor’s view is that 
a plurality of religions is necessary and that religions must stress not their 
differences but their common values. The Reverend Charles A. Hart of the 
Catholic University presents the Roman Catholic position. 

FRANK, LAwRrENcE K. Society as the Patient. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univ.; 
Apr., 1948. $5.00. 

Friepricu, Car, Joacuim. Inevitable Peace. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
Feb., 1948. Pp. 360 (approx.). $4.75. 

This is a contribution “to the history of the idea of universal order under law, 
that is to say: peace.” ‘The work is inspired by and largely based upon Kant’s 
essay, Eternal Peace (1795), a new translation of which is presented in an 
appendix. The book is indexed. 
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FRIEDWALD, EuGENE Marie. Man’s Last Choice. A Survey of Political Creeds 
and Scientific Realities. New York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 128. $2.00. 

Gitson, Errenne. Being and Some Philosophers. New York: Declan X. 
McMullen Co.; May, 1948. 

This is the first of a group of publications emanating from the Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 

GinsBerc, Morris. Reason and Unreason in Society. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press; Jan., 1948. Pp. viii + 324. $4.00. 

This is a collection of essays in sociology and social philosophy. 

Grene, MArjorix. Dreadful Freedom: A Critique of Existentialism. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press; Mar., 1948. Pp. 150. $2.75. 

Guarvini, Romano. The Death of Socrates. New York: Sheed & Ward; 
Mar., 1948. $3.00. 

Harper, Rarpu. Existentialism: A Theory of Man. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press; June, 1948. Pp. 125 (approx.). $3.00. 

HEarD, GERALD. Is God Evident? New York: Harper & Bros.; May, 1948. 
$3.00. 

HenvEL, CHarLes W. Civilization and Religion. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press; Feb., 1948. Pp. viii + 78. 

These are the Rockwell Lectures on Religion delivered by the author at the 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Professor Hendel conducted discussion groups 
at the Army University, Shrivenham, England, and from this experience he has 
drawn the substance of his lectures. (To be reviewed.) 

HormeEs, S. J. Life and Morals. New York: Macmillan Co.; Mar., 1948. $275. 
Jounson, F. Ernest (ed.). Wellsprings of the American Spirit. New York: 
Harper & Bros.; Mar., 1948. Pp. ix. + 241. $2.50. 

This is a pallaction of essays by various authors on the sources (eg., “The 
Puritan Tradition” by Herbert W. Schneider), spirit (eg. “The Spirit of 
American Education” by James Marshall), and ideals (eg., “The Ideal of 
Religious Liberty—A Protestant View” by O. Frederick Nolde) of various 
streams of American culture. The Reverend Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., con- 
tributes “The Religion of the Founding Fathers.” 

Kerwin, JERoME G. The Great Tradition. New York: Declan X. McMullen 
Co., 1948. $1.50. 

This is the first of the annual Fenwick Lectures, delivered at Holy Cross 
College. 

Lewis, M. M. Language in Society. New York: Social Sciences Publs.; Mar., 

1948. $4.50. 

MALINowskI, BronisLaw. Magic, Science and Religion. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1948, $3.50. 

Maritatn, Jacgues, and Cocteau, Jean. Art and Faith, New York: Philo- 
sophical Lib.; Spring, 1948. $2.75. 

Mayo, GEORGE EWton. Some Notes on the Psychology of Pierre Janet. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press; Feb., 1948. Pp. 139. $2.50. 

McCormick, Mary J. Thomistic Philosophy in Social Casework. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. ix. + 148. $3.50. 
This is a brief attempt to integrate modern methods and attitudes in social 
casework with the principles of Thomistic philosophy of man. (To be reviewed.) 
Mercier, Louis J. A. American Humanism in the New Age. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Pub. Co.; Mar., 1948. Pp. 236. $4.00 (approx.). 

Morcan, BARBARA Sporrorp. Skeptic’s Search for God. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1948. $3.00. 

Mouroux, Jean. The Meaning of Man. New York: Sheed & Ward; Apr., 1948. 
$4.00. 


Mueter, Rev. J. F. Brains and Belief. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co.; Apr., 
1948. $2.75 (approx.). 
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Murray, Rosatinp. The Forsaken Fountain. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.; Apr., 1948. Pp. 192. $2.75. 

Murray, Rosauinn. The Good Pagan’s Failure. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.; Feb., 1948. Pp. 177. $2.75. 

Rosalind Murray, the convert daughter of Professor Gilbert Murray, dis- 
tinguishes among the good Christian with an integral supernatural view; the 
good pagan, a refined devotee of this world; and the barbarian, who seeks the 
crudest material satisfaction. The modern world was the creation of the good 
pagan, and its breakdown into barbarism was the failure of the good pagan, a 
failure that was inevitable. The good pagan is helpless in the face of resurgent 
barbarism. 

(A small imported edition of this book was sold in the United States just prior 
to the war. This is a new American edition.) 

NecLtey, GuENN R. The Organization of Knowledge, an Introduction to 
Philosophical Analysis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. 373. $3.25. 

NIKHILANANDA, Swami. Ramakrishna: Prophet of New India. New York: 
Harper & Bros.; Jan., 1948. Pp. 304. $3.50. 

O’Nertt, ANA Marta. Ethics for the Atomic Age. Boston: Meador Pub. Co., 
1948. Pp. 411. $3.00. 

In this study of social ethics, the author criticizes and rejects materialism, 
capitalism, Fascism, and Communism and defends the Greco-Christian concep- 
tion of man. She derives a set of directives from Socrates, Aristotle, Kant, 
Dewey, and Christ and sees their social fulfillment in a free co-operative society 
after the ideals of Rochdale, Fr. Tompkins, and Denmark. The book is 
theologically and philosophically superficial and confused; it is written in a 
jumpy journalese and is packed with miscellaneous learning. Yet it is full of 
hope and good will. 

ParKER, DEWirr H. Experience and Substance. Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Michigan Press; Mar., 1948. Pp. 371. $3.00. 

Parker DeEWi1t H. The Good, the True, and the Beautiful. Ann Arbor: Univ. 
of Michigan Press; Mar., 1948. 

Parsons, WILFRID, S.J. Separation of Church and State. New York: Declan 
X. McMullen Co.; Apr., 1948. $2.00. 

Paton, Herpert J. The Categorical Imperative: A Study in Kant’s Moral 
Philosophy. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; Apr., 1948. Pp. 284. $4.00. 

Perry, RaupH Barton. The Thought and Character of William James. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press; Mar., 1948. Pp. 457 (approx.). $6.00. 

Pieper, Joser (ed.). The Human Wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas. New York: 
Sheed & Ward; Mar., 1948. $2.00. 

PLATO. Seventh and Eighth Letters. Greek text with introduction and notes. 
Edited by R. S. Bluck. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 188. $1.75. 

Ricuarps, I. A.; Ocpen, C. K.; and Woon, James. The Foundations of 
Aesthetics. New York: Crown Publs.; Apr., 1948. $2.75. 

RosENFARB, JosEPH. Freedom and the Administrative State. New York: 
Harper & Bros.; Mar., 1948. $4.00. 

Sarton, Grorce. The Life of Science: Essays in the History of Civilization. 
New York: Henry Schuman; Apr., 1948. $3.50. 

SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL, The Psychology of Imagination. New York: Philosophical 
Lib.; Spring, 1948. $4.50. 

SCHAEFER-SIMMERN, H. The Unfolding of Artistic Actwity. Berkeley: Univ. 
of California Press; Mar., 1948. $5.00. 

SCHORER, Marx; Mis, JOSEPHINE; and McKeEnzig, Gorpon. Criticism: The 
Foundations of Modern Literary Judgment. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.; Apr., 1948. $7.50. 
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ScHRECKER, Paut. Work and History. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press; 
Mar., 1948. Pp. 350 (approx.). $5.00. 

SearLes, Hersert L. Logic and Scientific Methods. New York: Ronald Press 
Co.; Feb., 1948. Pp. 346. 

SHEEN, Mscr. Furton J. Communism and the Conscience of the West. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill; Mar., 1948. $2.50. 

SHEEN, Mscr. Furron J. Philosophy of Religion. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Co.; May, 1948. $5.00. 

Sicues, Luis Recasens, et at. Latin-American Legal Philosophy. Trans- 
lated by Gordon Ireland, et al. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; Apr., 
1948. Pp. 650 (approx.). $6.00. 

Srncer, DororHEA WatLry. Giordano Bruno: Hts Life and Thought. New 
York: Henry Schuman; Apr., 1948. $5.00. 

Smitu, Norman Kemp (ed.). Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. 
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